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The Week. 


It is obvious that the Administration 
is now walking more warily along its 
perilous Isthmian path. Its first fond- 
ness for rushing into a belligerent pol- 
icy, and then looking about to find law 
for it, has passed away. Take the case 
of the Colombians who are reported to 
bave landed on an island in the waters 
of Panama. The old headlong way would 
have been to turn them out, bag and 
baggage. Now, it is said, they are to be 
politely asked to go away; but an’ they 
will not, our naval commander is to sail 
off, thanking Heaven that he is rid of 
knaves. There is here a very shrewd 
test of the theory upon which the Ad- 
ministration has been acting. Its fan- 
tastic contention is that, in repelling Co- 
lombians from the territory of Panama 
by force, it was but proceeding under 
the treaty obligation to keep transit 
open. But how can Colombians on an 
island miles away threaten to obstruct 
transit over the Isthmus? Evidently, 
the wise men at Washington cannot an- 
swer. So they pull themselves up. Their 
new and gratifying caution is a sign 
that they are finding out how unpopular 
a war with Colombia would be. There 
would be no more “glory” in it than in 
kicking a newsboy into the gutter. 








“No sheep can bite me and live,” said 
a soldier, who came into camp bringing 
the carcass of one on his back, after an 
order against plundering had been is- 
sued. In like spirit, Secretary Moody 
now says, “Let the Colombians take the 
initiative.” The initiative in what? If 
the Secretary means war, it is too late 
for the Colombians to take it now, be- 
cause we took it seven weeks ago. When 
we sent cruisers to the Isthmus to pre- 
vent the Colombians from suppressing 
insurrections in their own territory, we 
forestalled any claim they might ever 
make to the initiative. It is strictly our 
own, and we so affirm, despite the warn- 
ing of Congressman Hitt that “every 
bitter and inflammatory thing said here 
at home against our Government’s 
course toward Colombia is repeated and 
spread broadcast there, inflaming a peo- 
ple who are always ready for a dis- 
turbance.” What a topsy-turvy state the 
Illinois Congressman is in! If the Ex- 
ecutive gets the nation into a war by 
usurping power, then nobody must ob- 
ject to a glaring and dangerous infrac- 
tion of the Constitution lest the enemy 
should de inflamed to the point of de- 
fending his rights. 





Secretary Hay finds support for our 





new diplomacy in an alleged peculiari-‘y 
of our [sthmian treaty of 1846. It was 
originally made with a country called 
New Grenada. “The name of New 
Grenada has passed away; its territory 
has been divided.” But our treaty, he 
tells us. “is 2 covenant, as lawyers say, 
that runs with the land.” At that divi- 
sion of New Grenada territory, it ran 
with the land to the new Stace called 
Colombia. Having thus early shown its 
ability to run, what more natrral than 
this nimble treaty should run again? 
We are, indeed, left to infer that 
it has obligingly lowered its own pre- 
vious record, in order to keep pace with 
our lightning diplomacy. The Secre- 
tary’s account is repeated in the Presi- 
dent’s message: “The name of New 
Grenada has passed away and its ter- 
ritory has been divided.” Yet, strange 
to say, one seeks in vain for confirma- 
tion of this alleged division of the terri- 
tory of New Grenada. It is not men- 
tioned in any historical work that we 
have been able to discover. The maps 
of South America in the ’40s show 12 
New Grenada identical in shape and size 
with the Colombia of 1903. Further, 
the records show that the change of 
name from New Grenada to Colombia 
was made by the new constitution adopt- 
ed between 1861 and 1863. Except for 
some readjustment of boundaries be- 
tween her and neighboring States, the 
State with which we made the treaty of 
1846, guaranteeing her rights of sover- 
eignty and property in the Isthmus, is 
the precise State which we have now 
deprived of her sovereignty and proper- 
ty there—the very State from which we 
derived whatever legal right we have to 
be there at all. The treaty never ran 
until the new diplomacy made it run. 


The Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 
Francis B. Loomis, has principally fig- 
ured in the Panama farce-comedy hith- 
erto as the actor who mistook his cue 
and rushed on the revolutionary stage 
several hours before there was a revo- 
lution. That telegram of his, signed 
“Loomis, Acting,” was wittily used by 
Congressman Dinsmore to turn the 
laugh on the whole bouffe affair. Last 
week Mr. Loomis appeared in this city, 
and gave us another taste of his theatric 
quality. Speaking before the Quill Club, 
he unfolded a startling tale of the hor- 
rors that would have heaped on _ hor- 
ror’s head bad not the President strain- 
ed a treaty and violated precedent in 
his swift recognition of the Panama re- 
public pour rire. Here we have at last 
the official version of that terrible “for- 
eign complication’ which drove the 
President to his rapid-fire recognition. 
If he had not acted on the instant, and 
if certain fell designs, which Mr. Loomis 





attributes to Colombia without a par- 
ticle of proof adduced, had car 
ried out, we should have seen a French 
squadron bearing down upon the Isth 
mus; it might “easily have been foi 
lowed by the ships of England and Ho! 


been 


land,” and there you would have had 
Panama turned into a Balkan State, 
which “might well have been expected 


to furnish the spark to set half of the 
world in flames.” Nothing like a canal 
to quench that spark! 
Washington who 
seized “the opportunity to strike a blow.” 
According to Mr. Loomis, that one blow 
saved the whole world from coming to 
Panama, 


So the “man in 


possessed insight.” 


blows at 


Interest in argument of counsel before 
the Supreme Court, in the Northern Se- 
curities appeal, has been greatest in the 
presentation by Mr. Johnson of the case 
for Company, and of the Govern- 
m case by Attorney-General Knox 
M ohnson’s line of 
concisely summarized as follows: First, 
as to restraint of trade. If there had 
been, in connectiohf with the merger, any 
agreement to restrain 
tween the two merged companies, 
the was ended and the merger 
proved illegal. But the purpose of the 
merger was, not to restrict, but to en- 
large, create, and improve trade. Sec- 
ond, the form of merger is such that no 
agreement is involved, but merely sale 
of property by one set of persons to an- 
other; and bona-fide acquisition of prop- 
erty has never been held a contract or 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. The 
point on which the defence has through- 
out mainly rested is the plea of simple 
purchase of property by the Securities 
corporation. This, it will be recalled, is 
in line with Judge Lochren’s opinion of 
last August, in the State of Minnesota 
versus the Northern Securities. On the 
other hand, one question was put by the 
court to Mr. Johnson, as pregnant as 
Justice Brown’s famous query, a year 
and a half ago, whether, under the gen- 
eral scheme of merger, one person might 
not conceivably come to control all the 
railways of the country. Justice Brew- 
er asked, on Monday, whether Mr. John- 
son’s argument would not justify merg- 
er of all our transcontinental railways. 
Counsel replied that if such combination 
were requisite to a larger trade, it would 
be legal. 


defence may be 


competition be- 
then 
case 





The Attorney-General’s argument rest- 
ed mainly on the Supreme Court's own 
precedent of 1897. The Trans-Missouri 
Railway Association then pleaded that 
its agreement “for establishing and 
maintaining reasonable rates’ was not 
intended for restraint of trade. The 
court ruled, however, that “the necessary 
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effect of the agreement was to restrain 
trade.” Mr. Knox observed of this prece- 
dent: 

“I cannot think that a combination held 
together by a rope of sand comes within 
the prohibition of the law, and that one 
which is bound by links of steel may defy 
its wisdom and its power.” 

The particular device employed in com- 
bination, the Attorney-General contend- 
ed, is a minor question; the real prob- 
lem concerns the end accomplished. The 
end accomplished by the merger was, he 
argued, to destroy competition between 
the Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern, and this was in restraint of trade 
under previous decisions of the court. 
Answering the contention that decision 
against a_ securities-holding company 
would forbid corporations to do what in- 
dividuals might do unchallenged, the At- 
torney-General pointed out that an indi- 
vidual may control only through owning 
more than half the stock; whereas, by 
using a company holding a bare majority 
of such shares, the same individuals 
might own half the stock of the holding 
company, and thus control the railways 
controlled by it, through virtual owner- 
ship of one-quarter only. Whatever the 
economic value of the combination 
movement as a whole, the form displayed 
in the Northern merger had, Mr. Knox 
asserted, no economic value whatsoever. 


The fact which the annual report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
brings out most clearly is that there has 
practically been an elimination of com- 
petition among the railroads. There has 
been a marked and general advance in 
transportation rates during the last three 
years, and the advances have usually, if 
not always, been the result of concerted 
action by the carriers. The Commission 
recalls the old theory that the adjust- 
ment of freight rates is a delicate mat- 
ter, which could be dealt with only by 
people having a most intimate knowl- 
edge of conditions, and says that the 
advances of the last three years have 
not been made on that theory. They 
have not originated with the traffic rep- 
resentatives of the various systems, but 
“rather with the financial heads of those 
systems.” If this means anything, it 
means that rates have been adjusted 
primarily in accordance with the needs 
of Wall Street. The Commission con- 
cedes that in some respects the cost of 
operation has been increased, but claims, 
on the other hand, that many economies 
have been Introduced, and that the great 
increase in the amount of traffic has 
enabled railroads to handle it cheaper 
in proportion, In short, the report gives 
the lie to the loudly proclaimed asser- 
tions that the greater the unification of 
the railroads, the lower the scale of 
transportation charges. The Commis- 
sion emphatically asserts that “this spe- 
cies of property now possesses the power 
to tax unjustly every species of prop- 





erty.” When it talks about “insidious 
means” of taxing the many for the bene- 
fit of the few, it revives poignant memo- 
ries of Wall Street in 1900 and 1901. 





The complete Bristow report is in- 
teresting chiefly as further evidence 
of the wrongdoing of the dismissed em- 
ployees, of the men now under in- 
dictment, and of Perry S. Heath, who 
should be rendering daily thanks for 
the statute of limitations. The large 
results of Mr. Bristow’s investigation 
were indicated in the abstract recently 
issued. The full recital of the amazing 
diligence of Beavers and Machen in tak- 
ing toll of every contract and payment 
that passed through their hands entitles 
them to a place among the great thieves 
of history. The report is crammed with 
significant touches. Beavers used to di- 
rect seekers for contracts to a clerk, H. 
Clayton Graff, “as the man to do busi- 
ness with’; and Graff would gravely ex- 
plain that “none of us are here for our 
health. The Government is not liberal 
with salaries, and it costs much to live 
in Washington.” Mr. Bristow simply 
emphasizes the fact that every day Heath 
remains secretary of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee means political capi- 
tal for Democrats and losses for Repub- 
licans. Heath’s iniquity was known 
when the Committee met week before 
last; the Committee, by tolerating him, 
has deliberately shouldered responsibili- 
ty for him, and the party will be held ac- 
countable at the polls. 





The report of Messrs. Conrad and 
Bonaparte on the so-called Tulloch 
charges contains more that is new and 
striking. They sustain Mr. Tulloch in 
all his main contentions. Of course, 
they find, as Mr. Bristow did, that Heath 
was one of the head devils; and, speak- 
ing as lawyers, they declare flatly that 
“suspicion of his personal integrity must 
be inevitably aroused.” But, after the 
Bristow report, anything more to the 
discredit of Heath is throwing a per- 
fume on the violet. The notable thing is 
the plain statement about the former 
Postmaster-General himself, Charles 
Emory Smith, who is directly accused of 
tolerating the practice of fraudulent em- 
ployments after he had received notice 
of their existence. Mr. Smith, “notwith- 
standing repeated warnings,” failed “to 
appreciate the gravity” of the miscon- 
duct of his subordinates, and ‘‘the con- 
sequent necessity for its prompt and ade- 
quate punishment.” It may be added 
that Mr. Smith even now fails to appre- 
clate the gravity of the case against him. 





As an act of either generosity or jus- 
tice, the grant of trade advantages to 
Cuba has been too long delayed to have 
a really fine moral flavor. A promise 
of humane treatment and fair dealing 





which it has taken the giver more than 
two years to make good is not a subject 
for him to wax complacent over. The 
immediate Cuban crisis long since pass- 
ed. With an extraordinary power of 
endurance and recuperation, the Cubans 
pulled through the pinch of their in- 
dustrial depression. Their own Govern- 
ment has been less extravagant than 
the temporary American rule. By a lucky 
upward turn in the world’s price of 
sugar, their leading product afforded 
them a small margin of profit. Conse- 
quently, the reciprocity bill, which Con- 
gress finally passed on December 16, 
could no longer be urged as a measure 
demanded by an exigent situation. The 
arguments for it were rather political 
and economic than humanitarian, and 
it was a sure instinct which led the 
Democratic leader in the House to sup- 
port the measure. He did his best to 
improve it, to make it broader and fair- 
er; but, failing in that, he rallied his 
followers with the cry, “This is a break 
in their Chinese wall. Let us help them 
to make it, and trust to time and our 
own right arms to widen it.” In the Sen- 
ate, to be sure, the Democratic vote was 
largely against the bill. Some Demo- 
cratic Senators, like Mr. Bailey, had le- 
gal and Constitutional objections; most 
of them, however, put the case blunt- 
ly on the ground of special interests 
which they represent and which they 
feared might take injury. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that protection hatea 
Cuban reciprocity, and tried to stave it 
off, but has at last had to acquiesce in it. 





The new treaty between this country 
and China, which has just been unani- 
mously ratified by the Senate, is a mea- 
sure of exceptional importance. It firm- 
ly establishes our right to the most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment, and points to 
the placing of our commercial affairs 
in the Empire on a more workable and 
profitable tasis. The provisions that 
will command most attention are the 
abolition of the vexatious likin, and the 
opening of the Mantchurian ports of 
Mukden and Antung to American trade. 
The Chinese Government agrees to abol- 
ish the likin and all other transit dues, 
in return for which the United States 
consents to a surtax bringing the total 
import tax up to 12% per cent., and lim- 
iting the export tariff to 744 per cent. 
A tax of only 12% per cent. shows how 
far China still is from any real concep- 
tion of civilization. Contrast that beg- 
garly tax with our Dingley schedules. 
As regards the Mantchurian ports, can 
China guarantee us equal rights there? 
Russia is in possession, and while she 
will probably not court an altercation 
with this country, she may pursue cer- 
tain indirect methods of hampering our 
trade with the new ports. If, for in- 
stance, she should make our steamers 
pay twelve times the tonnage tax at 
Mantchurian ports that is paid by Rus- 
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sian craft, that would very nearly make 
waste paper of the treaty. 





The conclusion of the purchase of the 
friars’ lands in the Philippines will rank 
as the most signal achievement of Gov. 
Taft. It has been brought about, not by 
condemnation or other peremptory pro- 
ceedings, but by direct negotiation with 
the owners. The Vatican had given its 
general sanction to the scheme, but in 
a case of this sort the details are the 
pith of the matter, and these had to be 
slowly and painfully arranged on the 
spot. How well this work has been done 
is shown in the purchase price, $7,250,- 
000, which is less than two-thirds the 
sum originally demanded. The reason 
for this peaceful dispossession of the 
friars we have already discussed. Right- 
ly or wrongly, they represented to the 
people the worst abuses of the Spanish 
domination; for they were the real rul- 
ers. That the transformation should be 
complete it was necessary that they 
should go. This view is quite com- 
patible with such a belief in the piety 
and good intentions of the friars as Chap- 
lain Chidwick expressed on Sunday night. 
Their unfortunate political activities 
had made them impossible, and Gov. 
Taft deserves the heartiest congratula- 
tions for arranging for their supersession 
by friendly purchase. 

It is now evident that the secrecy 
which surrounds the inquiry into Gen. 
Wood's fitness for promotion relates only 
to the charges against him. Testimony 
in his favor may freely be published. 
Thus, we have had letters from Gen. Bliss 
and Col. Dudley setting forth what they 
did say before the Senate Committec, 
given out by consent of the War Depart- 
ment, and correcting erroneous press re- 
ports. Now it is Secretary Root whogives 
himself leave to print his defence of Gen. 
Wood at the very moment when the 
opponents of the medical general are 
denied publicity of any kind. The Sec- 
retary’s tribute to his subordinate 
quotes, of course, from Gen. Wood's rec- 
ord while acting as a lieutenant in Ari- 
zona in 1886, and also from the official 
reports of his brief career as a colonel 
and brigade commander in the field. Mr. 
Root also contends that since the work 
of governing a captured province is fre- 
quently the duty of a general, Gen. 
Wood's services at Havana must be 
counted as a part of his purely military 
record. With this, we think, few army 
officers will agree. Still fewer will as- 
sent to the Secretary’s assertion that no 
officer below the rank of major-general 
has ‘demonstrated to a higher degree 
the possession of qualities which fit a 
man to render valuable services to the 
country as major-general,” It is true that 
Brig.-Gens. George M. Randall, J. Frank- 
lin Bell, Theodore J. Wint, Jesse M. 
Lee, Francis Moore, and Tasker H. Bliss 
have not had such spectacular commands 





as Gen. Wood, but this is because there { the Tariff Reform League quickly put 


was only one Cuba on our hands. It is, | 


of course, hard luck that four of these 
were fighting in the civil war when 
Wood was a mewling infant, and that ali 
are trained officers of long experience; 
but then not every one can be medical 
officer to the White House on the out- 
break of war, an1 so let his light shine 
where it will do the most good. 


The four appointments announced by 
Mayor-elect McClellan on Monday must 
dash the hopes of those who thought 
that in some mysterious way Tammany 
Hall might be uplifted by its latest fig- 
urehead. Crain, Keenan, Lantry, and 
Hayes, like Delany, whose selection was 
announced last week, are of the old 
guard of the Wigwam. It is true that 
there are worse men in Tammany Hall. 
Mr. Jerome, for instance, publicly prais- 
ed Patrick Keenan for keeping away 
from the grafters and the upholders of 
red-light conditions; but at the same 
time he spoke of the present rulers of 
the Hall as hounds who would leap out 
of the windows should Croker enter and 
snap his jaws. Keenan has been an of- 
ficeholder before, having graduated in 
true Tammany style from a liquor sa- 
loon into the Board of Aldermen from 
the old Eleventh Ward, but in 1880 he 
was forced out of the organization. After 
some years of rebellion and service as 
county clerk on an anti-Tammany tick- 
et, he returned to the fold in 1890, and 
has since been a model of loyalty. 
Crain is an “orator” of considerable 
ability and education, which he has put 
19 bad uses in defence of Tammany Hall. 
Since he is to have charge of the im- 
portant Tenement House Department, 
we may at least be thankful that he is 
not a Sheehan or a “Mike” Murphy. 
This new Commissioner was appointed 
City Chamberlain by Mayor Grant, after 
having been the Mayor’s private secre- 
tary, to succeed no less a person than 
Richard Croker. Francis J. Lantry, who 
goes back to the position of Commis- 
sioner of Correction, which he filled none 
too well under Van Wyck, is a typical 
Tammany officeholder. Nicholas J. 
Hayes, thenew Fire Commissioner, who 
is now Deputy City Clerk, has risen in 
the regular Tammany Hall way to a dis- 
trict leadership. There is nothing about 
him or his past which would seem to 
mark him as a man suitable for so im- 
portant a position. 


By a noteworthy inversion, Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Imperialism has now resulted 
in an imperium in imperio which threat- 
ens the existence of his party. It was 
plain to all disinterested observers that 
from the moment of the Birmingham 
speech he had made—following Dante’s 
example—-‘a party of himself.” The 
logic of the situation soon forced him to 
a secession, friendiy in form, but practi- 
cally disastrous to Unionism. Meanwhile, 





at his command the usual political ma- 
chinery, and now, by the appointment of 
an expert commission on the fiscal ques- 
tion, he virtually sets up as a Govern 
ment. Since the commission is to frame 
the legislation which will revolutionize 
the finances and trade policy of the Em- 
pire, it obviously leaves to the real Gov- 
ernment—-if Mr. Balfour's Ministry still 
deserves the name—chiefly such paro- 
chialisms as the maintenance of the 
army, fleet, and schools. Of course, Mr. 
Chamberlain's relay Government lacks 
certain appurtenances: it cannot, for in- 
stance, issue Blue Books, and it will not 
have to resign even if its bill be defeat- 
ed in Parliament. But there are other 
colors than blue, and the evasion of 
Parliamentary responsibility may be 
deemed an advantage. What Mr. Bal- 
four’s Government wiil do with the bill 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s Government pre- 
sents is a problem interesting alike to 
students of constitutional law and of 
human nature, Certainly, Mr. Balfour 
would he excusable if he should cease 
from placarding his abiding friendship 
for his former colleague. For it is Mr. 
Chamberlain and his Ministry who are 
to have the pleasure of playing ducks 
and drakes with British finance, while 
it is apparently Mr. Balfour who is tu 
endure such necessary Parliamentary 
hardships as the measure may entail. 
Obvionsly, it is not Joe who stands to 
get left in this division of labor. 





Premier Combes has no sooner got the 
alleged disloyal orders suppressed than 
he introduces a bill requiring all the reli- 
gious orders—as companies or individu- 
als—to desist within five years from 
teaching in France. The act applies im- 
partially to primary and secondary edu- 
cation. This means the closing of more 
than three thousand schools, and natur- 
ally the extension of Government school 
facilities to accommodate the pupils of 
religious institutions. It should be ob- 
served that this wholesale proscription 
does not technically affect the rights of 
the secular clergy. But, practically, there 
are no parish schools in France; school 
teaching is in the hands of the orders, 
and the proposed law is definitely an at- 
tempt to deny the right of teaching to 
the Roman Catholic Church. In another 
aspect the law is an assertion of a State 
monopoly in education. On the theory 
lately set forth by the publicist Clé 
menceau, who asserts that no one can 
be loyal to both the Pope and the Repub- 
lic, such action would be highly logical; 
but in that case the Catholic Church 
must be regarded as the enemy of France 
always and everywhere. Such undoubt- 
edly is M. Combes’s view. To carry it 
out consistently, the Concordat should 
next be abolished, and that, indeed, is to 
be expected if anti-clericalism continues 
to be the ruling political force at the 
Palais Bourbon. 
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SENATOR HOAR AND THE PRESI- 
DENT. 

Seven weeks ago Senator Hoar was 
rebuking the Evening Post for attacking 
the President’s Panama policy without 
full information. On Thursday he was 
rebuked by Senator Foraker for doing 
the same thing. The Evening Post, said 
the Massachusetts Senator in November, 
had “gone off half-cock.” Yet he him- 
self, going off full-cock in December, 
takes exactly the same position that that 
journal held from the first. But these 
are only amusing trifles.| We know how 
galling it is to Senator Hoar to agree 
with the Evening Post, or to be support- 
ed by it, but agreement with him is 
sometimes inevitable—when he is right; 
and he has now performed a great pub- 
lic service, far beyond the power of any 
newspaper. He has, from his position in 
the Senate, gained the ear of the coun- 
try with his plea for law and morals. 

Objection to the President’s course can 
no longer be put by as the work of 
chronic snarlers and cantankerous senti- 
mentalists who are Democrats in dis- 
guise, Here is the most eminent Republi- 
can Senator, who would not abandon his 
party though it were to slay him—an 
able lawyer, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee—who rises to inform the 
Senate and the nation that the Presi- 
dent’s action has been both brutal and il- 
iegal. Of course, Mr, Hoar puts the case 
hypothetically. He virtuously (or slyly) 
assumes that Mr. Roosevelt could justify 
his ways to man if he would only tell 
the whole truth, It is simply on the face 
of the official dispatches thus far made 
public that Senator Hoar condemns him. 
Yet this is plainly nothing but an empty 
formality—the Mark Antony way of 
saying “honorable man.” How can any 
Executive explanation do away with the 
orders actually given our naval com- 
roanders before this wonderful revolu- 
tion? Those orders, declares Senator 
Hoar, were an act of war against a 
friendly country. Such they undoubted- 
ly were, tried by any test, legal or moral; 
and the President’s pretence of a solemn 
obligation to “keep the peace” on the 
Isthmus, translated as it was into deeds 
without the semblance of fair play or 
warrant of law, Mr. Hoar aptly charac- 
terizes. Mr. Roosevelt's attitude, as- 
serts this survivor of the Puritans, was 
that of a “mighty policeman” who “man- 
acled the arms of the attacked, leaving 
the assailant free, and then instantly 
proceeded to secure from the assailant 
the pocketbook of the victim, on the 
sround that he was the de-facto owner,” 
That will do, coming from the President 
of the Harvard Alumni, and addressed 
to Harvard's strenuous son, 

Senator Foraker’s protest against Mr. 
Hoar’s sensational speech was, in effect, 
@ declaration that the people are not ca- 
pable of passing Judgment on such high 
matters. He was appalled at the thought 
of all this being “given to the country.” 





Why could not indiscreet Senator Hoar 
have cleansed his bosom of all that peril- 
ous stuff in secret session? Senators, of 
course, were fitted to discuss these com- 
plex questions of law and morality, but 
Foraker was aghast at the idea of unin- 
structed editors and clergymen and pro- 
fessors all over the land debating mat- 
ters entirely above their feeble compre- 
hension. The mischief, however, is done. 
Senator Hoar has fired a shot that will 
be heard round the world. Horrible as it 
may seem to Senator Foraker and to the 
Administration, the whole question is 
up and the whole question is open. Amer- 
icans are actually wanting to know whe- 
ther their rulers have had a proper re- 
gard for law and right, and whether they 
have been careless of the country’s good 
name, making us appear to the world 
in the light of sharpers and filibusters. 

Washington dispatches friendly to the 
President variously represent him as 
“amazed,” “pained,” and “indignant” at 
Senator Hoar’s speech. Such a portent 
is it for a leading Republican to lift up 
his voice for justice and the law! Mr. 
Roosevelt is said to be particularly ap- 
prehensive about the effect of the speech 
“abroad.” He seems to fear that for- 
eigners will for the first time find 
out that his Panama alacrity was high- 
ly suspicious. As if they had not all 
the while spoken of it with their 
tongues in their cheeks! Then there is 
the familiar old fear lest the expression 
of a moral sentiment in this country 
should compel the President to kill 
somebody in another. Those ignorant 
and credulous Colombians might take 
it into their heads that Americans in 
general care as much about the proprie- 
ties and the legalities as Senator Hoar 
does, and then, of course, by the severe 
logic of Imperialism, President Roose- 
velt would have to invade their terri- 
tory and shoot a lot of them. All this 
fluttering simply shows how hard the 
Administration has been hit. Moral re- 
proaches it could smile at, but appar- 
ently it is even going to lose its treaty. 
The danger is, of course, that in this 
state of alarm and anger the President 
may seek to escape the consequences of 
one rash act by essaying another. But 
we earnestly hope that he will have the 
good sense to reject desperate counsels 
to get up a little war, or to build the 
canal anyway, or to annex Panama, and 
will see his path of safety and of hon- 
or in careful observance of the law and 
of good faith. 

It is high time that Americans should 
recall to their minds the elementary 
rules of internationa! propriety. They 
have been violated, in all this business, 
with the utmost effrontery. Not the 
least indecent disregard of what is fit and 
obligatory has been shown by the mush- 
room Minister of a mushroom republic, 
M. Bunau-Varilla. He made a speech in 
Philadelphia on Thursday, and submit- 
ted to a newspaper interview afterwards, 





in which he most offensively interfered 
in what is purely a domestic matter. He 
denounced those who spoke up for jus- 


tice to Colombia or were against the 


Panama treaty, and acted in all ways as 
if his quality of foreigner and diplo- 
mat laid no embargo whatever on his 
utterance. We must tell him that Wash- 
ington sent Genet out of the country 
for just such impertinent meddling. This 
stockholder in the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, who got himself made Minister 
and then negotiated a treaty to buy his 
own property, ought to get a civil but 
decided intimation from the State De- 
partment that we will not allow him to 
lobby, or loose his too eloquent tongue, 
in behalf of legislation before Congress, 
M. Bunau-Varill’ might perhaps plead 
that all rules were being set aside by 
this stirring Administration, and that 
no impropriety really mattered. But 
Senator Hoar’s speech is one sign that 
the period of happy-go-lucky, go-as-you- 
please conduct in international affairs 
of the greatest moment is about ended, 
and that we are going sharply to re- 
vert to the old questions, “What does 
precedent demand? What does the law 
require?” 





THE INJURY TO MR. HAY. 


One of the most unfortunate results 
of our Panama diplomacy is the dam- 
age it has done to the reputation of Sec- 
retary Hay. His prestige has been a 
matter of legitimate national pride. Not 
only by skill and address, but by pur- 
suing policies at once humane and hon- 
orable, had he won fame abroad as well 
as admiration at home. His exemplary 
patience when the first Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty was defeated by American Jin- 
goes, headed by Mr. Roosevelt, implied 
that he had that first of diplomatic vir- 
tues, the ability to say, “I can wait.” 
But the rash and lawless course which 
the Administration, with Mr. Hay’s ad- 
vice or, at least, consent, has adopied in 
the Isthmian canal affair operates grave- 
ly to his injury. 

The fundamental vice of our Colom- 
bian diplomacy is revealed afresh in 
the correspondence made public on Sat- 
urday. Apparently, neither President 
Roosevelt nor Secretary Hay thought 
Colombia entitled to her rights under 
international law. They never dreamed 
of treating her as an equal. They ad- 
dressed demands to her which, if made 
to us by any other Power, we should 
have rightly regarded as a deep insult. 
Read the offensive dispatch which Mr. 
Hay sent on June 9. It stated that the 
rejection of the treaty would “seriously 
compromise the friendly understanding 
between the two countries,” and might 
Jead to action by Congress “which every 
friend of Colombia would regret.” What 
right had the Secretary to say that? 
How could it be maintained that the 


Constitutional action of the Colombian 
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Senate in rejecting one of Mr. Hay’s 
treaties was any more unfriendly than 
the similar action of the United States 
Senate in rejecting several of them? 
Clearly, Secretary Hay would never have 
thought of making so thinly veiled a 
threat to France. He would not have 
endured it for an instant coming from 
England. Lord Lansdowne might, with 
as good warrant, have insisted that our 
Senate confirm the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. That was sought by us as di- 
recltiy as the canal treaty was by Co- 
lombia. Mr. Hay makes much of the 
fact that “negotiations were instituted 
py Colombia.” The Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty was instituted by us. Indeed, it 
was publicly stated that Mr. Hay was al- 
lowed to write it just as he pleased. Yet 
the British Foreign Office never thought 
of reproaching or threatening our Gov- 
ernment on that account. We demand the 
treatment of an equal, but do not accord 
it to Colombia, though by law and treaty 
it should be hers. 

We can easily conceive that the case 
was badly botched by Minister Beaupre. 
He appears to have passed on Secretary 
Hay’s instructions in the baldest form; 
and telegraphed that they made a “sen- 
sation” in the Colombian Senate, where 
they were “construed as a threat of di- 
rect retaliation.” Probably Mr. Hay did 
not intend the thing to be done thus 
crudely; but his own original position is 
untenable. If the rejection of a treaty 
by the duly constituted authorities is an 
unfriendly act, thé United States would 
be the chief of sinners. Look at the 
Hay-Bond treaty respecting Newfound- 
land. Senator Lodge not only has it con- 
tumeliously set aside in one Senate and 
pigeon-holed in the next; he puts his son- 
in-law, Representative Gardner, to rail- 
ing at it in the House and to accusing its 
negotiator—Secretary Hay himself—of 
having been cheated into accepting a 
“gold-brick” treaty. But can Newfound- 
land allege that the insult is directed at 
her, and not merely at Mr. Hay? 

The latest correspondence only makes 
the Panama case appear worse. It shows 
that the Administration was prepared to 
ignore Colombian sentiment and to tram- 
ple upon Colombian rights. And as for 
what this Goverriment actually did in 
connection with the Panama revolution, 
the dispatches now published are either 
irrelevant or further inculpatory. To 
show that we were long aware of trouble 
brewing, is a queer way of excusing us 
for acting with gross impropriety when 
it came. It does not leave us even the 
pretext of having been taken by surprise. 
Nothing that has yet seen the light can 
explain or defend the orders to our naval 
commanders, two days before the revo- 
lution, to prevent Colombia from sup- 
pressing it. That, as Senator Hoar main- 
tained from his place in the Senate, was 
nothing less than an act of war, author- 
ity for which the President possesses 
neither in sound policy nor in the Con- 





stitution and laws which he is sworn to 
uphold. Besides being a diplomatic blun- 
der, it was an open usurpation of power. 
All this, we say, came with a shock to 
the best friends of Secretary Hay, and 
must prove a detriment to his fair fame. 
Nowhere has his sagacious and humane 
statesmanship been held in higher es- 
teem than in England. But what are 
Englishmen saying now of the policy in 
which he has made himself particeps? 
The influential organs of English opin- 
ion express that verdict of posterity 
which is proverbially to be sought in 
the judgment of friendly and intelli- 
gent foreigners. The Speaker, the Lib- 
eral weekly, says that the Administra- 
tion was guilty of “an act of brigan- 
dage” in Panama, and adds that “the 
United States has shaken the confidence 
of the civilized world in her honesty.” 
It is the opinion of the Scotsman that 
Colombia has been “at the same time 
plundered and mocked.” Says the Glas- 
zow Herald, “Expediency has _ been 
stronger than morality.” In the Man- 
chester Guardian we read: ‘The United 
States Government, coveting the canal 
territory and unable to contro] it by 
treaty, has torn it off from Colombia by 
force.” Our Panama diplomacy is call- 
ed by the Daily Graphic “a very dis- 
agreeable page of American history.” 
The Globe speaks of the “underground 
mancuvring of President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Hay.” Our course at Panama was, 
Says the Daily News, in “complete dis- 
regard for the opinion of the civilized 
world.” We could make many more 
citations to the same effect from repre- 
sentative and powerful English news- 
papers. Enough has been adduced, how- 
ever, to show that the Colombian di- 
plomacy for which Secretary Hay has 
made himself responsible incurs the con- 
demnation of our well-wishers abroad. 
The result is, unhappily, not only a 
diminution of his own repute, but a tar- 
nishing of his country’s good name. 


A SOCIAL PROBLEM IN BALTIMORE. 


It is in the nature of race prejudice 
to give rise to incidents that intensify 
and sometimes appear to justify it. An 
illustration of this is to be found in 
some recent incidents in Baltimore. In 
some sections of that city the white 
residents and property holders are much 
irritated at the gradual spread of the 
negro population into sections in which, 
a few years ago, none of them resided. 
In 1880 there were 53,716 negroes in Bal- 
timore City. Twenty years later there 
were 79,258—an increase of 25,542, or at 
the rate of something more than 47 per 
cent. It is true that In the same time 
the white population increased 150,634. 
or at the rate of 54 per cent., so that 
the proportion of negroes to the total 
population of the city is now somewhat 
less than it was twenty years ago. Nev- 
ertheless, there has been an absolute in- 





crease of upwards of 25,000 in the negro 
population. This means that perhaps 
3,500 more dwellings in Baltimore are 
now occupied by the negroes than was 
the case in 1880. 


In Baltimore, negroes are seldom the 
first occupants of new houses. The 
small houses of the kind which they 
would be most likely to buy or rent are 
usually put up in long rows or blocks. 
It rarely happens that enough negroes 
can be found able and willing to buy or 
rent all the houses of one of these rows. 
The builder would not dare to sell some 
of them to or for negroes unless he were 
sure that he would be able to seil all 
for the same purpose, because he 
could escape having the remaining 
houses left on his hands only by selling 
them far below the cost of erection. In 
large part the increased housing needed 
by the largely augmented negro popula- 
tion of the city has been supplied by 
turning over to them residences once oc- 
cupied by whites. This process has en- 
tailed on many white people large pe 
cuniary loss. It has annoyed and irri- 
tated a still greater number of persons 
who, perhaps. did not lose any money by 
it. 

For thirty years now the real-estate 
market in Baltimore, and espectally that 
portion of it which concerns itself with 
moderate-sized houses, has been in an 
unsatisfactory state. No matter with 
what judgment one might buy such 
property, if he held it for a few years 
he was almost certain to lose money. 
It follows that it has been exceed- 
ingly difficult, when one was forced to 
sell such property, to part with it ex- 
cept at a very heavy loss. The increase 
in the standard of comfort among a 
portion, at least, of the negro popula- 
tion resulting from the increased edu- 
cation and culture of some of them, has 
made them wish for their children and 
themselves better surroundings, physical 
and moral, than can usually be found 
in the typical negro quarter. These per- 
sons are on the lookout for residences 
which they can afford, and which will, 
if not give them the surroundings they 
would like, at least free them in part 
from some very objectionable associa- 
tions. In a neighborhood in which val- 
ues are declining, as in most parts of 
Baltimore they are, it is easy for such 
persons to obtain by purchase or rent 
from the necessity or cupidity of a prop- 
erty owner who finds his property ten- 
antless on his hands, the kind of house 
they want; because, wanting it, they 
will frequently pay more than a re- 
liable white tenant will. The very 
moment the new occupant moves in, 
there is a commotion in the neigh- 
borhood. His coming means at once a 
large money loss to all the other prop- 
erty owners in the immediate vicinity. 
He and his family may be quite well- 
behaved people who give their neigh- 
bors no trouble of any kind; perhaps 
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the first negroes to come into a white 
community are usually of this class. 
Nevertheless, many of the white neigh- 
bors feel themselves insulted and more 
or less outraged by his advent. If they 
are tenants, they at once begin prepara- 
tions for moving, and they do move at 


the first reasonable opportunity. If 
they own the property, they try to 
sell it. As an inevitable consequence, 


the value of houses 
As the whites move out, more and 
more negroes come in, because no 
one else who will pay any reasonable 
rent will take a house in a block in 
which there are negro residents. Every 
white man who moves, and every white 
ran whose property has become less 
valuable, ascribes all his inconvenience 
and all his loss to the negroes, although 
it often happens that they have been 
only partly responsible; the decline in 
value having made large progress be- 
fore any negroes appeared in the neigh- 
borhood. Such an experience is likely 
to create prejudice where little of it ex- 
isted, and to fan to a higher heat that 
which had been previously entertained. 
Men are never disposed to view kindly 
or judge justly the acts of others which 
they believe to have caused them to lose 
money. 

Thirty years ago, outside of a few 
alleys, there were scarcely any negroes 
in the section of Baltimore city bounded 
on the south by Biddle Street, on the 
west by Argyle Avenue, on the east by 
Druid Hill Avenue, and on the north by 
North Avenue. This region extends 
about a quarter of a mile from east to 
west and a mile north and south. Now 
the negro population is very possibly 
in the majority in the entire district. It 
is still gaining upon the whites very 
rapidly. There can be but little ques- 
tion that this spread of the negro pop- 
ulation into what had been previously 
white neighborhoods has had an appre- 
cilable political as well as social effect. 
The pity of it all is that, starting with 
the existence of a dislike among a con- 
siderable proportion of the whites to liv- 
ing in a neighborhood in which any 
negroes dwell. all the other consequences 
follow automatically, so to speak; and 
follow without anybody, black or white, 
being to blame for them, 

All sorts of difficult and irritating 
problems are created by these changes 
in the character of the population. For 
example: some twenty-five years ago a 
public-school building was erected for 
white children in what was then prac- 
tically an exclusively white neighbor- 
hood. It was one of the best school 
buildings that up to that time had been 
erected in Baltimore, perhaps because 
the class of white children then attend- 
ing it were used in their homes to a 
higher degree of comfort than wags the 
case in most other sections of the city. 


rapidly declines. 


In the last ten years the negroes have | 


gradually moved into the vicinity of this 





school, and now very nearly surround 
it. The attendance at the school, which 
used to be large, has fallen off greatly 
and steadily. As a consequence, it can 
now accommodate many more pupils 
than desire to attend it. On the other 
hand, there is a shortage in the accom- 
modations for colored children in the 
neighborhood. 
spring accordingly announced that it 
would close the school as a white school 
and open it in the fall for colored chil- 
dren. This seemed to be a common- 
sense decision, and (o be all the more 
wise because part of the falling off in 
the enrolment and attendance of white 
pupils was unquestionably due to the 
dislike of parents to send their children 
to a schoo] around which the negro pop- 
ulation was so numerous. The moment 
the decision of the School Board was 
announced, however, there was a bitter 
protest. The negro population had, as 
already stated, almost surrounded the 
school building; they had not quite done 
so. Some of the white property own- 
ers still occupied their houses. Some 
white churches and institutions still re- 
mained in the vicinity, They have been 
struggling against what may be called 
the inroads of the black sea for years, 
and that their struggles thus far have 
been unsuccessful only made it to them 
the harder that the School Board should 
take sides with the invaders. So much 
feeling was aroused on the question that 
the School Board reconsidered its ac- 
tion and announced that the white 
school would be continued. It gave no- 
tice, however, that the proposed action 
had been only postponed unless experi- 
ence should demonstrate that there were 
enough white children to attend the 
school to make it worth while to con- 
tinue it. Confident assertions were made 
by the white neighbors that there would 
be no trouble on this score, circulars 
were distributed in the vicinity urging 
white parents to send their children to 
this school. Nevertheless, the attendance 
this year is smaller than it was last. 








A NEW INTRUSION OF PEDANTRY. 


It needs a strong hand now and then 
to smite those Philistines of the schools 
whom we call pedants, and such a hand 
Mr, Trevelyan, the eminent biographer 
and historian, has raised in defence of 
the finer aspects of his art. In an in- 
augural address, delivered just a year 
ago at Cambridge University, Professor 
Bury asserted roundly that history is a 
science, not an art, and that the imag- 
ination and the emotions have no con- 
cern in its writing. If he relented at 
all in this austere rejection of the 
graces, it was only in favor of “genera- 
tions very remote”: 


“The gathering of materials, he declares, 
bearing upon minute local events, the col- 
lation of MSS. and the registry of their 
small variations, the patient drudgery in 
archives of states and municipalities, all 
the microscopic research that is carried on 


The School Board last | 





by armies of toiling students—it may seem 
like the bearing of mortar and bricks to 
the site of a building which has hardlly 
been begun, of whose plan the laborers 
know but little. This work, the hewing of 
wood and the drawing of water, has to be 
done in faith—in the faith’that a complete 
assemblage of the smallest facts of human 
history will tell in the end. The labor is 
performed for posterity.” 

Against this promulgation of the new 
school, Mr. Trevelyan has protested vig- 
orously in the Independent Review, 
showing with admirable persuasiveness 
that the labor of sifting evidence and 
establishing facts is only the beginning 
of the student’s task, and that no gen- 
eration can safely forego the real ob- 
jects of history—which are, as he thinks 
te teach political wisdom, to restore our 
heritage in the ideals of the past and 
the lives of the noble dead, and to awak- 
en a feeling for the poetry of time. 

We could wish that some champion of 
the finer scholarship, as Mr. Trevelyan 
sees it, might arise in this country and 
smite hip and thigh the pedants who are 
fast bringing the study of history into 
the same disrepute among men of the 
world as that into which the classical 
languages have long since fallen at the 
hands of our learned philologians. The 
root of the disease lies in a misapprehen- 
sion of the term science—in a sort of 
hypnotic spell which this word has cas! 
over the minds of all who practise in the 
profession of knowledge and wisdom. 
To suppose there can be a science of his- 
tory in any sense corresponding to the 
science of material phenomena, is mere- 
ly to bow down before the many-tongued 
idols of the marketplace. Truth is the 
aim of the historian, as it is of the scien- 
tist-—as it is of the poet even; but it has 
not yet appeared that the only road to 
historic truth is by the “town-pump’” 
method of instruction, as the cynical 
have denominated the pedantry of our 
schools. Unless history recreates the life 
of a past age, with all the passions and 
aspirations of that bygone world at play, 
it is not easy to perceive what profit 
arises from its pursuit. Accurate sifting 
of documents and weighing of evidence 
is necessary, but to stop there, as Profes- 
sor Bury demands and as too many of 
our college men do in practice, is to har- 
row the soil without planting the seed; 
more than that, it is to waive the one in- 
strument at our service for controlling 
the traditions and documents that de- 
scend to us. Human passion was the 
source and formal cause of that life, and 
only by passion can its meaning be 
brought back to us of the present. ‘Men 
act from passion,” Hazlitt wrote, “and 
we can only judge of passion from sym- 
pathy. Persons of the dry and husky 
class above spoken of often seem to think 
even nature itself an interloper on their 
flimsy theories.” And again: “Passion, 


in short, is the essence, the chief ingredi- 
ent in mora] truth, and the warmth of 
passion is sure to kindle the light of 
imagination on the objects around it.” 
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There may seem something startling 
in this setting up of passion as the dis- 
coverer of historic truth; and yet, if the 
matter be examined into, it will be 
found that the historian whose works 
endure and whose portrayal of a cer- 
tain period has gained the common ap- 
proval of readers, has almost invariably 
written, not coldly and pedantically, 
but with strong forejudgment. His ab- 
sorbing feeling kindles the imagina- 
tion; by it he is able to comprehend the 
other human impulses at work as no 
cold registrar of documents can con- 
ceive them; and in reading his works 
it is perfectly easy to bear in mind 
that “personal equation” which is easi- 
ly discounted since it is unconcealed. In 
this way, Carlyle discovered and gave 
to the world the character of Cromwell 
—by passion. In this way, to name no 
other instance, Tacitus presented a pic- 
ture of the Roman Empire, whose funda- 
mental truth no mere maker of themes 
can shake, and whose exaggerations the 
reader can readily account for; he has 
made the age forever alive and forever 
a lesson to the world. 

Now, it is needless to say that pas- 
sion in the writer of history does not 
mean any deliberate coloring of the 
truth, and it is equally needless to say 
that passion has no place at all in the 
pursuit of science. The error of Pro- 
fessor Bury and of the growing school 
he represents is the same error that 
vitiates so much that comes from pul- 
pit and desk—the failure to perceive dis- 
tinctions. True science has her own 
glory, from which no caviller may de- 
tract. This science falsely so called is 
no better than a parody and a stale imi- 
tation. Even if historic truth were to 
be found within the limitations set by 
Professor Bury, where were the profit? 
It still holds good of such pedantry— 

“That truth itself is in her head as dull 

And useless as a candle in a skull."’ 
The peril of allowing restrictions of this 
sort to creep into any field of university 
work is too serious to be ignored by 
those who have the really higher educa- 
tion at heart. 


THE HEARING IN THE NORTHERN SE- 
CURITIES CASE. 


WASHINGTON, December 19, 1903. 


It has been current talk among lawyers 
and public men in Washington for the past 
few days that no case has come before the 
Supreme Court of the United States since 
the Dred Scott decision fraught with graver 
consequences than that of the appeal of the 
Northern Securities Company against the 
United States, which was argued on Monday 
and Tuesday last. The present generation 
has not witnessed a deeper interest evinced 
at a hearing before this tribunal. True, 
there was intense concern manifested at 
the argument of the Income Tax cases. The 
bar upon that occasion was crowded, and 
every available seat and standing-place 
outside of the bar was occupied, when Mr, 








Choate delivered his great argument, and 
Attorney-General Olney, with consummate 
ability, presented the views of the Govern- 
ment. Most of the ‘audience then in at- 
tendance were well-to-do people, to whom 
the prospect of a tax upon income rendered 
the hearing of critical import to the indi- 
vidual pocket. But the Income Tax ques- 
tion, though coming home to a considerable 
fraction of the people, did not begin to 
embody so large a principle as that now at 
stake in the Northern Securities case. It 
was a burning political question, to be sure; 
but it lay within limits comparatively nar- 
row. The issues involved in this week's 
legal battle go to the very foundation of 
our business prosperity, and reach the home 
of every workingman no less than that of 
every investor of capital. 

The case had been set for Monday, De- 
cember 14. All the Justices were in thei: 
seats, with the exception of Mr. Justice 
Brown, unfortunately kept at home by an 
affection of the eyes. Although thus dis- 
abled from listening to the argument, it 
was agreed by the parties that he should sit 
in the case. The briefs of counsel and the 
oral arguments in printed form will be sub- 
mitted to him. By noon, when the justices 
came in, the courtroom was crowded to tt» 
utmost capacity. Several Senators were 
present, among them Nelson of Minnesota, 
Burrows of Michigan, and Fairbanks of In- 
diana; and a few Representatives, con- 
spicuous among whom was Littlefield of 
Maine. Judge Morrow, of the United States 
Circuit Court for the California District, 
sat within the bar. 

At the north table in front sat Attorney- 
General Knox, clean-cut, smooth-faced, ana 
looking as though he felt the responsibil- 
ity of the position and was ready to do his 
full duty. The Solicitor-General was pres- 
ent during the entire hearing, but took no 
part. Next to the Attorney-General sat 
William A. Day, an Assistant-Attorney. 
General appointed snecially to prepare the 
Trust cases. Day was formerly an Auditor 
of the Treasury under Cleveland, and lately 
has practised almost exclusively before the 
Interstate Commission, Mr. Russell, an- 
other Assistant from the Department of 
Justice, was on hand. That brilliant young 
attorney, James M. Beck, who, while Assis- 
tant-Attérney-General, argued the cause 
before the Circuit Court of St. Louls, was 
in attendance. To-day, in a Wall Street 
law firm, he sees something of business 
operations from the capitalist’s point of 
view. 

The counsel for the Northern Securities 
Company were grouped at the other table. 
Mr. John Johnson of Philadelphia, justly 
esteemed the leader of the bar, is a tall, 
finely built, powerful man, with a strong 
yet kindly face. Next to him sat George 
B. Young of St. Paul. Years ago for a brief 
period he was a judge of the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota; to-day he is known through- 
out the Northwest as a student and lawyer 
of the highest rank. He has an intellectual 
cast of countenance. Next to him sat C. 
W. Bunn, also of St. Paul, an able and 
experienced railway lawyer. Mr. M. D. 
Grover, counsel for the Great Northern, 
and John W. Griggs, ex-Attorney-General 
of the United States, were also in line. 
Francis L. Stetson of New York, George R. 
Peck of Chicago, and William P. Clough 
were seated near the counsel for the com- 
panies. These gentlemen, together with 





one or two others well known in the pro- 
fession, presented a firm front of experi- 


enced and able <orporation counsel. In 


truth, Mr. John Johnson might well have 
been considered a host in himself His 
generous stature, as contrasted with the 


trim, dapper figure of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, must have suggested to the mind of 
more than one spectator that the gamy 
champion of the Government was going 
forth like David to battle. 

The ‘plain people’ had well discerned 
the meaning of the contest, for they had 
poured into the courtroom and stood there 
in a solid mass behind the bar. A _ fair 
number of ladies were also to be seen. Mrs. 
Roosevelt,, with Mrs. Knox, Mrs. Justice 
Holmes, Mrs. Senator Lodge, and others 
well known in Washington society, paid 
undivided attention to what was going on. 
A large proportion of the members of the 
bar, it was evident, had come from points 
beyond Washington. The Chief Justice an- 
nounced that double the usual time would 
be allowed to each side. That meant four 
hours for either party. 

Mr. Johnson proceeded to open the case 
in a plain, business-like manner. He had 
not spoken five minutes before everybody 
who heard him was convinced that here 
was no ordinary man. Void of affectation, 
and to all appearance unconscious of self, 
Mr. Johnson talked to the in a 
tone not exactly conversational, and yet 
only a little above it. It was the conveying 
of information through a perfectly easy, 
untroubled channel. His wonderful ability 
consists in the perfection of his power of 
statement. In this respect older members 
of the bar say that he proves himself the 
equa! of the late Benjamin R. Curtis. Judge 
Curtis was cold, he used no gestures, but 
held the attention of the court by his re- 
markable clearness and conciseness. On the 
other hand, Mr. Johnson adds to these 
qualities a gentle warmth and a vein of 
humor which render it a delight to listen 
to him. 

The usual mode of opening a case is for 
the counsel to state the facts in orderly 
sequence. Mr. Johnson dared to abandon 
this method. He laid down six propositions 
of law, and, taking each up in turn, stated 
the facts relating to it, and the application 
of the principle thereto, before going to 
his next point. In general, the appellants 
through him contended that the formation 
of the Northern Securities Company was a 
defensive measure, for the purpose of 
guarding the stock of the two railway com- 
panies against the repetition of such a raid 
as had been made by the Harriman interest 
of the Union Pacific; that Mr. Hill looked 
to the building up of traffic with China and 
Japan, and that the real competition was 
not between the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific, but between these two 
roads, on one hand, and the Canadian Pa- 
cific and the Pacific roads to the south on 
the other; further, that a larger compe- 
tition existed and was to be fostered with 
England and Germany and other European 
nations in securing the vast trade of the 
Orient. These and other points were vig- 
orously set forth and well illustrated. The 
speaker received the closest attention from 
the Court, While reading the figures from 
the reports of the railroad companies in 
order to assure the Court that there had 
been no restraint, but really a great en- 
largement, of commerce, Mr. Johnson used 
the word “thousands.”’ Mr. Justice Harlan 
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interrupted, and pointed out that the fig- 
ures in the report said so many “millions.” 
“Yes, your Honor,” replied Mr. Johnson, 
“you see I am not given to exaggera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Bunn followed Mr. Johnson, confin- 
ing himself to a single point, namely, the 
constitutionality of the anti-Trust statute 
if it is to be regarded as authorizing an 
interference with the transfer of stock in 
State corporations; or, in other words, the 
non-applicability of the Sherman Act tothe 
absolute sale of the stock of these two 
roads, which was accomplished in the for- 
mation of the Northern Securities Company. 
Mr. Bunn delivered his argument in a law- 
yer-like manner. He has a good voice, and 
his sentences are directly to the point, 
while his style is logical almost to severity, 
earnest, and convincing. 

Late in the afternon of Monday, the At- 
torney-Genera! arose to reply. There was 
a little flutter in the courtroom at this 
point. The Attorney-General, turning to 
his opponents, said that they had taken 
upon themselves to be considered as speak- 
ing for criminals, in the supposed view of 
the Government. This was a misrepre- 
sentation. He regarded their clients not 
as criminals, but simply as defendants in 
a court of equity. With this premise, the 
Attorney-General proceeded to open his 
case. He recited somewhat of the history 
of the origin of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, and of the land grant with which 
Congress had helped to build it. When 
asked by Mr. Justice White if he rested his 
case upon the ground that the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway was a land-grant railroad, Mr. 
Knox said that he did not. ‘‘Then,” said the 
Justice, ‘“‘your remarks in this respect are 
irrelevant.”” The Attorney-General said he 
had introduced them for the purpose of 
meeting certain outside criticism of this 
prosecution, 

This was the first appearance of the At- 
torney-General to argue a case before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Natu- 
rally some degree of curiosity existed on 
the part of the bar to learn with what de- 
gree of ability ‘the first lawyer in the 
land’ would acquit himself. It was a mat- 
ter of surprise to see that, instead of speak- 
ing ev tempore, he read his argument from 
printed sheets. He has a good delivery, a 
voice of fair compass and of penetration, 
and altogether a manner denoting a 
thorough conviction of the correctness of 
the points he is making. Still, in a legal 
argument something is sure to be lost in 
reading from a paper instead of addressing 
the Bench orally. It may be remarked in 
passing that the text of one at least of 
Mr. Olney’s arguments before the Court 
when Attorney-General (perhaps the able 
presentation of the Government's side of 
the Income Tax cases) had been committed 
to memory by Mr, Olney, and recited, but so 
cleverly that no one would have suspected 
it. 

One naturally contrasted his deliverance 
with that of his distinguished opponent, 
Mr. Johnson. It was Pittsburgh set against 
Philadelphia. Johnson took a broad, com- 
prehensive view of the whole subject. He 
sketched the project of raising a bank- 
rupt corporation into life, and creating a 
great traffic, through the genius of a aingle 
mind grappling with a formidable railway 
problem. He pointed out the vast sweep 
of the principle at the base of the con- 





tention in this cause. Though apt at 
detail, and losing the thread of no author- 
ity that was needful to a full conception 
of the points involved, the great Phila- 
delphia advocate lifted the case, as it were, 
into a higher region of thought and de- 
bate. The Attorney-General, on the other 
hand, seemed to plant his feet upon the 
solid ground of the duty of Mr. Hill and 
of Mr. Morgan, like that of everybody else, 
to obey the law. He indulged in no sen- 
timent. He alluded to the Orient as 
“dreamland.” He hammered away at the 
point that by combination these two roads 
had, contrary to the law, destroyed compe- 
tition and therefore restrained commerce; 
that the object of consolidating the roads 
was to restrain commerce and to kill com- 
petition; that the Northern Securities Com- 
pany controlled every act of two gigantic 
systems of railroads, and that it was vio- 
lating the law in so doing. 

Mr. Johnson was cheery, good-humored, 
and optimistic. Mr. Knox was sober, and 
inclined to admonish and deplore, and ap- 
peared to make a good deal of impression 
upon the Court. His carefully prepared 
address was incisive, assertive, and em- 
phatic. If it could hardly be called a 
great argument, it lacked nothing save 
that indescribable quality which only a 
consummate advocate imparts to his ut- 
terances in the heat of forensic contest. 

The Attorney-General concluded hisargu- 
ment about two o’clock on Tuesday. Judge 
Young arose to reply. He speaks with 
facility and uses choice language, but 
his voice does not carry well, and it is 
not unlikely that many persons at the back 
of the room (partly because of its wretched 
acoustic properties) could with difficulty 
hear what he said. The Court paid un- 
divided attention. In a few apt words he 
disclaimed for his clients any intention to 
violate the law, any desire to evade their 
proper duty, or any wish for the Court to 
depart in the least from the construction 
already placed upon the Sherman Act. His 
argument went down deep into the very 
sources of the law. Judge Young is a 
thinker and a close reasoner. At the same 
time he shows himself to be in touch with 
business and practical affairs. He was 
concise and clear, and his effort was equal 
to the great responsibility laid upon him 
in closing the arguments. His illustrations 
were frequent and felicitous, particularly 
one referring to the driving out of business 
of the old-fashioned stage-lines, when he 
spoke of the far-seeing men—the Hills 
and Morgans of those days—who saw the 
possibilities of the railway. 

When Judge Young made his bow to the 
Justices and sat down, it was felt that this 
great case had been presented to the Court 
with all that scrutiny and force of argu- 
ment on each side which it demanded. The 
bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States had maintained its reputation. 


MASSON’S KING OF ROME. 
PaRIs, December 2, 1903. 


M. Frédéric Masson goes on realizing 
year after year his ambitious scheme of 
historical studies on the Napoleonic period, 
and all lovers of history must hope he will 
carry it to its end, It will be his monu- 


ment, but a perennial quality he himself al- 
Speak- 


lows only to bronze and to medals. 





ing of the medals struck during the Em- 
pire, he says: 

“This incomparable series will insure 
the glory of Napoleon when all books have 
disappeared, when all monuments have 
fallen into dust. . People will de- 
cipher the names of these capitals for the 
first time united under the same sceptre: 
they will spell the names of these towns 
which, like luminous points, illuminate the 
map of Europe on which Napoleon spread 
his empire; and before these credible wit- 
nesses, with their faces of gold, of silver, 
or of bronze, the antiquarian will confess 
that it was not all a fable, and that the 
nineteenth century also had its Alexander.” 


M. Masson from time to time interrupts 
his chronological study of events and gives 
us a biography, generally with beautiful 
portraits and engravings. He has done so 
for Josephine; he does it now for Napo- 
leon’s son, the King of Rome, called Napo- 
leon II. by the devotees of the Napoleonic 
religion. Towards the end of the Second 
Empire, Henri Rochefort published pam- 
phlets, under the name of La Lanterne, 
which were very bitter satires on the Gov- 
ernment of the time, and had an immense 
success. I remember that in one of them 
Rochefort said that he, too, was a Bona- 
partist, but that he had a right to a pref- 
erence and to choose among those who 
bore the name of Napoleon. ‘‘Of all these,” 
said he, “I prefer Napoleon II., and my 
reason is that he never reigned.” 

When Prince Louis Napoleon made his 
coup d@’état and assumed, some time after- 
wards, the name of Napoleon III., he show- 
ed his evident desire to perpetuate a dynas- 
ty (for a similar reason the unfortunate 
Dauphin, who died in the Temple, was 
called Louis XVII.). The first Napoleon had 
the same thought when he divorced Jose- 
phine and married an Austrian archduch- 
ess. History does not admit hypotheses; 
it has a right to judge facts. Was Na- 
poleon well inspired when he divorced 
Josephine and married Maria Louisa? 
Would it not have been better for him 
and for France if, instead of courting the 
alliance of an old empire and entering into 
what is still called the family of sover- 
eigns, he had boldly adopted the Roman 
method of adoption? This was his first in- 
spiration; he long thought of adopting 
Eugene Beauharnais, and choosing him as 
his successor. Prince Eugene was far from 
being a man of genius, but he had com- 
mon sense, he was loyal to his benefactor, 
he had won the esteem of the sovereigns 
of Europe; the hostility of all the mem- 
bers of the Bonaparte family to the mem- 
bers of Josephine’s family was a difficulty 
which Napoleon could always overcome. 
Napoleon had also fixed his eyes on Napo- 
leon-Charles, eldest son of Louis, King of 
Holland, and of Hortense. This young 
Prince had the advantage of uniting the 
two families; but he died very young, at 
The Hague, in the spring of 1807. 

Napoleon’s marriage with a daughter of 
the Hapsburgs was, in M. Masson's opin- 
ion, more than a political mistake. Study- 
ing from a physiological point of view the 
ascendants of Maria Louisa, he pronounces 
her to have been a ‘‘degenerate’’—the word 
now used to express the sad results of 
atavism, when the ancestors have a blood 
impoverished by disease. Maria Louisa 
justified, in a sense, this severe epithet; 
but at the time of Napoleon’s marriage the 
theory of heredity was not much discussed. 
She had every appearance of robust health, 
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and all Napoleon really cared for was to 
have an heir. His hope was not disap- 
pointed, and Napoleon gave to his son the 
title of King of Rome. The child had a 
splendid establishment, and M. Masson in- 
dulges, as usual, in full details regarding 
it. Information was sought on all sides 
concerning the customs and etiquette of the 
court of the Bourbons when a royal prince 
was born. The budget of the King of Rome 
was fixed at about a million francs. 

The post of governess of the young child 
Was much envied; Napoleon had, even five 
months before its birth, assigned it to a 
person belonging to the old French aristo- 
cracy. He was very anxious to make a sort 
of fusion between the nobility of the oid 
régime and the nobility which he had him- 
self created. The governess of his choice 
was the Countess of Montesquiou, born Le 
Tellier de Louvois; her husband was high 
chamberlain and president of the legisla- 
tive body. She was the granddaughter of 
the Marquis de Montesquiou, who played an 
important part in the Constituent Assembly 
in 1789, became a general in the armies 
of the Revolution, and in 1792 occupied the 
province of Savoy, which was added to the 
territory of the Republic. All the Montes- 
quious had not followed the cause of the 
Republic; one of them, the Abbé de Mon- 
tesquiou, was the special correspondent of 
the future Louis XVIII. (We have reason to 
think that this correspondence, which must 
have been of great interest, has been 
completely destroyed.) Madame de Montes- 
quiou was a witness of the birth of the 
King of Rome. The confinement was ex- 
tremely painful. Maria Louisa was in great 
alarm, and it is said that the child was for 
a moment abandoned on a carpet. Madame 
de Montesquiou had presence of mind 
enough to take care of the infant, who made 
no cry for seven minutes. Shortly after, 
the door was opened to all the high dig- 
nitaries who had been summoned for the 
occasion; the child was presented as ‘‘the 
King of Rome,” and the two great chan- 
cellors passed round his neck the cordons 
of the Legion of Honor and of the Iron 
Crown. The baptism took place with great 
solemnity, in the month of June, at the 
Church of Notre Dame. 

The child for three years was seen often 
in the Tuileries, the Champs-Blysées, and 
on the road to Saint-Cloud, with a great 
escort on horseback, as so many years 
afterwards was seen, also with an escort, 
the young son of Napoleon, the Prince Im- 
perial, as he was called, who met with such 
an untimely and unfortunate death in the 
lend of the Zulus. The King of Rome was 
always accompanied by Madame de Montes- 
quiou; he became greatly attached to her, 
and called her ‘Maman Quiou.” The Em- 
press could see her son only in the presence 
of Madame de Montesquiou; her lady-in- 
waiting was the Maréchale Lannes, Duchess 
of Montebello, who was very unfriendly to 
Madame de Montesquiou, as belonging to 
the old nobility, while Madame de Monte- 
bello had a bitter hatred of all who had 
not the sort of nobility, of recent date, 
which she had herself. Under Madame de 
Montesquiou there were two other gov- 
ernesses, Madame de Mesgrigny (sister of 
the Count de Rambuteau, who afterwards 
became prefect of the Seine), a very hand- 
some person, whom the Emperor had court- 
ed a moment, but who resisted his ad- 
vances; and Madame de Boubers, who had 





been for a while attached to the children of 
Queen Hortense. 

Napoleon had not much time to bestow 
on his child. Tolstoy gives in ‘War and 
Peace’ an impressive scene, when Napoleon, 
during his march through Russia on his 
way to Moscow, received a portrait of the 
King of Rome and showed it to his generals 
and his soldiers. When the tide of evil 
fortune arrived, and France was invaded 
in 1814, Napoleon on leaving Paris confided 
his wife and child to the National Guard. 
On the 29th of March, Maria Louisa fled 
from Paris. It is said that the child made 
great resistance, protesting, ‘‘Let us stay 
here, I don’t want to leave this house. Since 
papa is not here, I am the master.’”” He 
was taken first to Orléans, where he stayed 
a little while, playing with the younger 
pages in the court of the bishopric, where 
his mother resided. The pages soon return- 
ed to their families; the child remained 
alone with Mme. de Montesquiou and his 
mother. After the abdication at Fontaine- 
bleau, the King of Rome became a sort of 
hostage. Mme. de Montesquiou urged Maria 
Louisa to join the Emperor at Elba; but 
her efforts were vain. The Empress of the 
French had very willingly become again a 
mere archduchess. Mme. de Montesquiou 
followed the King of Rome to Vienna, and 
remained a year longer with him. We must 
cite a letter which she wrote from the 
Austrian capital to her husband, who urged 
her to return to Paris: 

“If this child had a mother, I should 
willingly leave him in her hands and keep 
quiet; but this is far from being the case. 
She is more indifferent to his fate than the 
latest foreign servant in her employ. Be- 
sides, those who have followed me here 
would follow me again, if I wanted to leave, 
having no means of remaining here. As 
long as I am here, they have somebody to 
console them; if I were gone, they would 
not know what to do, and the poor child 
would suffer in consequence. . .. We 
are here, a small group, who often weep 
round this cradle, not for all the advantages 
the child has lost—for, in my opinion, he 
will be happier than he would have been— 
but because he lacks what is for others the 
prime good.” 

That is to say, a mother. This letter 
which has only now come to light, is the 
severest indictment ever made, not only 
against Maria Louisa, but against those 
under whose direction and by whose orders 
she was acting. The last French people who 
still remained with the child were soon 
removed. The departure of Madame de 
Montesquiou was a scene of violent de- 
spair. The child was four years old when 
all the ties with France were severed, and 
it is no wonder if the systematic education 
he received and which tended to make of 
him a thorough Austrian, was successful 
in the end. Was it absolutely successful? 
As to this there are two versions: one is 
that adopted in “L’Aiglon,”’ which gives us 
the vision of a sentimental, ambitious, and 
Napoleonic child, full of dreams and anxie- 
ties; the other represents to us a young 
man indifferent to France—a weak creature 
in whom the Hapsburg blood left no place 
for that of Napoleon. 


Correspondence. 


THB OTHER SIDE. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 
Sir: Having been interested in the cul- 





ture of cotton for fifty years, and follow- 
ing its fortunes, selling it as high as one 
dollar per pound after the close of the war 
in 1865, and as low as three and a half cents 
per pound in 1892, I may be permitted to 
express my views in regard to the cotton 
trade, 

It has been the habit of spinners and 
bear speculators to send men travelling 
through the cotton belt to publish magnified 
reports as to the probable size of the cotton 
crop, in order to depress prices. This has 
been going on for years, and these exag- 
gerated reports have each year cost the 
poor cotton planters millions of dollars. 
But last year the reports were so mislead- 
ing that the spinners bought from hand to 
mouth only, and a speculator who was in- 
formed of the shortness of the crop bought 
up the cotton which the spinners did not 
choose to purchase, at a low price, in order 
to force the price still lower; and the 
speculator in the meantime accumulated so 
much of the crop that he controlled the 
market and sent the price up to 13% cents 
per pound for middling cotton. This trans- 
action opened the eyes of us poor cotton 
planters; and as we ascertained that this 
year’s crop was short of last year’s crop, 
we thought we might for once derive a 
benefit from the exaggerated reports as to 
the size of the crop, and we are this year 
for the first time in many years getting 
the benefit of the late rise in price. 

Although the crop is short there is still 
some cotton in the fields, owing to the fact 
that the laborers are demoralized on ac- 
count of Mr. Booker Washington's dinner 
at the White House. We do not look for 
any further demoralization of labor since 
the Senate failed to confirm Mr. Crum. 

M. 


Missiseipri, December 8, 1903. 





{In the matter of crop estimates, the 
Southern planter is between the devil 
and the deep sea. There is no reson 
to suppose that the motives and meth- 
eds of the spinners and bear manipulat- 
ors have been more disingenuous than 
those of the people who are now talk- 
ing higher prices for cotton. The agents 
of the spinners estimated the present 
crop at upwards of 11,000,000 bales, and 
the bull leader of the market at 9,986,- 
000 bales. To be sure, the latter has 
the Government statisticians on his 
side; but the actual yield always con 
siderably exceeds the Government's fg- 
ures, and the Financial Chronicle—a 
high authority on cotton—has just esti- 
mated that the present crop will be 
larger than that of last year, which 
amounted to 10,758,326 bales. It would 
perhaps be well for the Southern grow- 
ers to bear in mind that there’s many 
a slip ’twixt cup and lip. Not a few of 
them are disposed to hold their cotton 
for a heavy rise from the present ab- 
normal quotations; but what if, after 
all, the yield should be nearer 11,000,000 
than 10 000,000 bales? 

As regards the labor question, what is 
the state of society in which an act of 
common civility—not to call it an ex- 
ample either of democracy or of Chris- 
tian charity—by the first gentleman in 
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the land should have an adverse influ- 
ence in remote cotton-fields? The North 
never would have made a topie of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s decent behavior to Mr. 
Washington—neither condescending nor 
levelling up; and if the analphabetic 
cotton hands in Mississippi heard of it 
at all, it must have been in consequence 
of the pother over it in the Southern 
press and conversation, This is the fa- 
miliar way in which the ante-bellum 
South circulated abolition papers and 
tracts never intended to be sent south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, or addressed 
to any but white and Northern intelli- 
gences.—Ep, NATION. ] 


CARLYLE’S DANTE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Doubtless many readers of the lec- 
ture on Dante in Carlyle’s ‘Heroes and 
Hero-Worship’ have been vaguely troubled 
by a discrepancy between the description 
of “that portrait commonly attributed to 
tiotto’’ and the portrait But per- 
haps not all have been at pains to inquire 
what the discrepancy is and how it arose. 
The passage runs as follows: 


itself. 


“After all commentaries, the Book itself 
is mainly what we know of him. The Book; 
—and one might add that portrait commonly 
attributed to Giotto, which, looking on it, 
you cannot help inclining to think genuine, 
whoever did it. To me it is a most touching 
face; perhaps of all faces that I know, the 
most so. Lonely there, painted as on va- 
cancy, with the simple laurel wound round 
it; the deathless sorrow and pain, the 
known victory which is also deathless;—sig- 
nificant of the whole history of Dante! I 
think it is the mournfullest face that ever 
was painted from reality; an altogether 
tragic, heart-affecting face. There is in it, 
as foundation of it, the softness, tender- 
ness, gentle affection as of a child; but all 
this is as if congealed into sharp contra- 
diction, into abnegation, isolation, proud, 
hopeless pain. A soft, ethereal soul look- 
ing out so stern, implacable, grim-trench- 
ant, as from imprisonment of thick-ribbed 
ice! Withal it is a silent pain, too, a silent 
scornful one: the lip is curled in a kind 
of godlike disdain of the thing that is 
eating out his heart,—as if it were withal a 
mean insignificant thing, as if he whom it 
had power to torture and strangle were 
greater than it. The face of one wholly 
in protest, and life-long unsurrendering 
battle, against the world. Affection all con- 
verted into indignation: an implacable in- 
dignation; slow, equable, silent, like that of 
a god! The eye, too, it looks-out as in a 
kind of surprise, a kind of inquiry. Why 
the world was of such a sort? This is 
Dante: so he looks, this ‘voice of ten silent 
centuries,’ and sings us ‘his mystic un- 
fathomable song.’ "’ 


It may be seen at a glance that the ob- 
Ject of Carlyle's “devouring eyes’’ when 
he wrote this description, could not have 
been the so-called Giotto portrait on the 
wall of the Bargello. For one thing, in 
that portrait the laurel wreath is lacking. 
For another, Glotto’s Dante (if it be Giot- 
and not, as is commonly believed, 
Taddeo Gaddi’s) is no such battle-scarred 
veteran as is implied in the phrase “life- 
long, unsurrendering battle against the 
world,” and in the adjectives grim-trench- 
ant, disdainful, and implacable. He is a 
mere youth. His face is serious, no doubt, 
even pathetic, but it is not stern or scorn- 
ful; it is the face of one who, whatever 
he may come to be later, is as yet meek, 
passionless, and unprotesting. 
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But in an attempt to reconcile the de- 
scription with the portrait these are not 
the only difficulties. As was pointed out 
in 1882 by two contributors to Notes and 
Queries (Sixth Series, vi., pp. 167, 297), when 
the lecture on Dante was delivered the 
Giotto portrait was virtually non-existent, 
having been covered over with whitewash 
for some two hundred years. Indeed, until 
it was uncovered on the wall of the Bar- 
gello by Kirkup, Wilde, and Bezzi, July 
21, 1840, its very location was unknown. 
Now Carlyle’s lecture was delivered May 
12 of the same year. It was written out 
from reporter’s notes for publication on 
July 15 following, on which date Carlyle 
says in a letter: “I have this instant fin- 
ished my third lecture’ (that is, the lec- 
ture on Dante and Shakspere). In other 
words, it appears, from a comparison of 
these dates, that the Giotto portrait was 
discovered six days after the lecture was 
put in manuscript, and more than two 
months after it was delivered. As one of 
the contributors to Notes and Queries plaus- 
ibly remarks, if Carlyle uttered May 12 the 
passage which afterward appeared in the 
printed lecture (not published, however, 
until March, 1841) he might have laid claim 
to the gift of prophecy. 

The facts here presented give rise to 
three questions: 

(1.) Was the description of Dante in the 
extempore lecture the same as the descrip- 
tion in the printed book? 

(2.) What did Carlyle mean by “that por- 
trait commonly attributed to Giotto’’? 

(3.) What portrait was before Carlyle’s 
eye, or in his mind’s eye, when he compos- 
ed the description? 

The first question I am unable to answer; 
and unless the author’s notes, or the re- 
porter’s notes, of the third lecture are now 
extant, it is possible that no answer will 
ever be forthcoming. As regards the sec- 
ond, I am indebted to Mr. Theodore Koch, 
the bibliographer of Dante, for a plausible 
suggestion. Says Mr. Koch, in a private 
letter: ‘‘The search for the Bargello por- 
trait having been going on for some three 
years before 1840 [eight years, according to 
Kraus, ‘Dante,’ page 168], Giotto’s name was 
naturally much bruited about, and Carlyle 
caught it up when he was describing an al- 
together different type of portrait.”’ This 
very likely is the true explanation. That 
Carlyle was kept pretty well informed on 
Dante matters we know from several pas- 
sages in Mrs. Carlyle’s letters. His broth- 
er John, the translator of the ‘Inferno,’ was 
a Dante enthusiast. He appears to have 
talked Dante relentlessly to anybody who 
would listen to him. All, therefore, that 
John knew, Thomas, at one time or anoth- 
er, must have heard, though he may not 
always have retained it in its original form. 
It is possible, then, that Carlyle, from these 
talks, had gained the impression that cer- 
tain portraits of Dante were the lineal 
descendants of the much-desiderated Giotto 
portrait. When, therefore, he used the 
words “that portrait commonly attributed 
to Giotto,” it was as if he had said “that 
type of portrait which is derived from the 
Giotto portrait.” This explanation, how- 
ever, It must be confessed, is in one respect 
not very satisfactory. The words ‘which, 
looking on it, you cannot help inclining to 
think genuine, whoever did it,” are curious- 
ly significant. They hint a doubt, which, as 


far as I know, had not yet arisen, and 





which did not assume definite form until, in 
1864, Milanesi and Passerini pronounced 
the so-called Giotto portrait to be the 
work of Taddeo Gaddi. In the light of af. 
ter-discussion, the words “whoever did it’’ 
seem fairly prophetic; but possibly some 
one better versed than I am in the his- 
tory of Dante iconography can readily ex- 
plain them. 

The answer to the third question, name- 
ly, What portrait was actually before Car- 
lyle when he wrote? may be contained in 
some of the letters and memorials not yet 
given to the world. In default of such di- 
rect evidence, it is interesting to note that 
Carlyle had in his possession, at the time 
he delivered his ‘‘Hero”’ lectures, two por- 
traits of Dante, one by, the other after, the 
engraver Tofanelli. The first was the en- 
graving noted by Mrs. Allingham as hang- 
ing over the sideboard in the back dining- 
room at No. 24 Cheyne Row. It shows only 
the head and part of the shoulders, the 
hand and book not being visible. Beneath 
it on the left is printed “Stefano Tofanelli 
disegnd,”’ and on the right, “Gio Paalo Lo- 
renzi sordo muto incise.’’ Under the por- 
‘trait is a quotation from canto xxiv. of the 
“Purgatorio”: 

“Io mi son un che, quando 


Amor mi spira, noto, ed in quel modo 
Che ditta dentro, vo significando.”’ 


The second portrait is in Carlyle’s own 
copy of Dante, a three-volume edition pub- 
lished by P. Borghi e Comp., Florence, 1837. 
This engraving is of the Tofanelli-Morghen 
type, but it is much smaller and poorer 
than the portrait referred to above. The 
design is by E. Cateni, the engraving by 
Lasinio Figlio. Both the large engrav- 
ing and the edition of Dante containing 
the smaller engraving are now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Alexander Carlyle of New- 
battle Terrace, Edinburgh, who has kindly 
furnished me with a description of them. 

The Tofanelli engraving agrees in most 
respects with Carlyle’s description. The 
simple laurel wreath is wound about the 
head. In the face one may see, if not ex- 
actly the traits depicted by Carlyle, at 
least what might have suggested such 
traits to a man of genius whose imagina- 
tion was at white heat. Though it is sup- 
posed to derive from a painting by Tom- 
maso Gentili, the Tofanelli portrait is not 
a work of great art. To at least one person 
the face is somewhat weazened, and seems 
on the verge of a whimper. It would be 
absurd to compare it for an instant with 
such a work as the Raphael portrait in the 
Vatican, to which Carlyle’s description 
bears a close resemblance. But if Carlyle 
actually made use of Tofanelli’s engraving, 
this would not be the first time that genius 
has been touched to great issues by a minor 
work of art. Lessing, Keats, and Rossetti 
are Cases in point. 

A search in Carlyle and Dante literature 
has disclosed a few references to the ques- 
tion in hand in addition to those cited at 
the beginning of this communication. Pro- 
fessor McMechan, in his edition of Car- 
lyle's ‘Heroes,’ notices that Carlyle has 
“here made a slip,” and seems to suggest 
that the portrait described was drawn from 
the deathmask. From Mr. Walter Little- 
field, whose article on Dante portraits ap- 
peared in the June issue of the Critic, we 
learn that ‘‘undoubtedly it was a composite 
picture of early iconografia which Carlyle 
beheld in his imagination when he wrote 
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those famous lines, which, he tells’ the 
reader, were inspired by the contemplation 
of the portrait attributed to Giotto."’ Mr. 
W. C. Brownell, on the other hand, in his 
‘Victorian Prose Masters’ (p. 77), seems to 
have overlooked altogether the discrepancy 
between description and portrait. ‘His 
rare admirations,’’ he says of Carlyle, ‘‘are 
childish—for example, the feeble Dante 
fresco portrait once ascribed to Giotto, his 
interpretation of which is as absurd as any- 
thing in Ruskin.” 
FRED NEWTON ScoTT. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, November 25, 19038 


Notes. 


The Life of Lowell for the American Men 
of Letters series of Houghton, Mifflin «& 
Co. has been undertaken by Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. have nearly ready 
‘Great Masters,’ by John La Farge. 

From Lemcke & Biichner we receive the 
thirteenth issue of the ever welcome and 
as indispensable Minerva, swollen, as the 
editor points out, by more than a hundred 
scientific and learned institutions, many of 
them new foundations, but not all nor 
most. The index of names—the ready 
“Who’s Who” of the learned world—shows 
4,000 new entries: a greater boon. For 
portrait frontispiece we have Herkomer’s 
etching of Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, dear to 
classical scholarship. 

The recent visit of the Honourable Ar- 
tillery Company to the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Massachu- 
setts has been commemorated in a sumptu- 
ous small-folio volume entitled ‘The His- 
torie Booke,’ and privately printed for the 
Boston Company. Portraits of sovereigns. 
gcvernors, and President, of past command- 
ers; facsimiles and rosters; lend a perma- 
nent value to this ‘‘tale of two worlds and 
five centuries—1537, 1638, 1903." For Bos- 
tonians especially the portraits will have 
a peculiar interest, including as they do 
many famous citizens of the commonwealth 
and of the United States. 

The English Bible, King James’s version, 
regarded as one of the great and admir- 
able body of ‘‘Tudor translations,’’ pursues 
Its course in David Nutt's beautiful edition 
with volume four (Isaiah to Malachi). 

Another of R. Ackermann’s sporting 
books, ‘The Analysis of the Hunting Field,’ 
“a slight souvenir of the season 1845-46,” 
is revived by Messrs. Appleton. The col- 
ored illustrations are by H. Alken, and so 
are the clever initial letters and vignettes, 
not always as well reproduced and sharply 
printed as the I on p. 115. 

We cannot predict a general consensus in 
the implication of Elia W. Peattie’s title, 
‘Poems You Ought to Know’ (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.). Mrs. Peattie is the literary edi- 
tor of the Chicago Tribune, and our recol- 
lection is that these poems appeared one 
by one in that paper, which was certainly 
all the better for them. Still, we think 
life could be passed without repentance for 
ignorance of Francis A. Durivage’s “All,” 
in spite of Bayard Taylor’s encomium. And 
ought we even to know who Durivage was? 
We may say the same of Gen. Henry R. 
Jackson's “My Wife and Child,” of Gen. 
William H. Lytle’s “Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
of Father Ryan's “The Song of the Mystic,” 








of J. L. McCreery’s “There Is No Death,” 
and of many more pieces and authors. We 
can hardly admit that the inclusion of such 
as these was a sufficient excuse for reprint- 
ing (in a book) old favorites. 

‘The Thoughtless Thoughts of Carisabel,’ 
by Isa Carrington Cabell (Henry Holt & 
Co.), is the title of a set of social satires, 
written originally as newspaper articles. 
They do not pretend to literary merit, but 
they are the reflections of a shrewd femi- 
nine intelligence which ranges over prob- 


lems that every woman must confront— 
‘Servants,’ the ‘‘New Man,” the “New 
Child,”’ and ‘Nervous Prostration,’’ that 


disease of the rich, on which Carisabel re- 
marks: “The ‘Life and Letters of Stev- 
enson’ is the best tonic for nervous pros- 
tration. It costs two dollars, but then the 
starchy angel will cost her society and 
twenty-five dollars a week.’ Carisabel’s 
lively descriptions of her college-bred 
daughter express the conservatism which is 
the keynote of this domestic philosophy. 

In ‘The Nature of Goodness’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), Prof. George Herbert Palmer 
carries on in an interesting manner the 
discussion on which he entered in his ‘Field 
of Ethics.’ The treatment here, as there, is 
extremely fresh and vital; the style, not 
far behind Professor James’s in point of 
homely vigor. Professor Palmer's expecta- 
tions are not extravagant, Wishing merely t« 
make people aware of what has always been 
in their minds, he feeis that his readers may 
“know no more at the end of my book than 
they did at the beginning’’; yet he hopes 
they will henceforth ‘‘find the world inter- 
esting in a degree they never knew before.”’ 
This hope will doubtless be made good 
through a wide range, but the better in- 
formed of Professor Palmer's readers will 
enjoy his book much more than the worse 
informed, because they will recognize that 
they are, through much of the way, enjoy- 
ing a criticism of various ethical books 
and writers whose names are given at the 
end of each chapter, but do not disfigure 
its course. “From the Double Nature of 


Goodness,” as extrinsic and intrinsic, we 
pass to “Misconceptions of Goodness,’ ani 
a set of well-considered definitions. The 


succeeding chapters treat of ‘Self-Con- 
sciousness,’’ ‘“‘Self-Direction,”’ ‘‘Self-Devel- 
opment,’’ “Self-Sacrifice,” ‘‘Nature and 
Spirit,’ and “Three Stages of Goodness.” 
Some of the apparent paradoxes are re- 
solved in a suggestive and not too ingenious 
manner. At every step of its advance the 
argument hugs close the shore of concrete 
moral experience, so that while ethics is 
nowhere confounded with morality, the book 
is likely to prove morally helpful in not 
a few of its particulars, 

A large enterprise has been begun by 
MM. Jules Gilliéron and E. Edmont in an 
‘Atlas Linguistique de la France,’ of which 
4 numbers have been published, each con- 
taining 50 maps (Paris: Honoré Champion). 
There are to be at least 1,800 sheets in 36 
parts, at the price of 20 francs the number 
(25 francs after the sixth livraison). Every 
map will be devoted to a single word or 
single morphological type. It is supposed 
that 4 numbers will be published every 
year, and that the publication will be, fin- 
ished in 1908. The first map is devoted to 
the word abeille, and the patois equivalents 
throughout France, In the north of France 
mouche prevails; in the south abeille; and 
it is strange to note that in some localities 








ruche, essaim, guépe, bourdon are used 
for ahville, contrary to the linguistic pro- 
cesses of other peasants who say aps, cys, 
¢, or a, which are derivatives from the 
Latin apis M. Roques, in the Débats, 
quoted in the publisher's circular, gives a 
skilful study of the Latin history of the 
word, and of the advance on the country 
dialects made by the speech of Paris. M. 
Edmont is the author of the ‘Lexique Saint- 
Polois,’ an excellent dialectal study, and is 
the chief worker the investigators. 
It is quite unusual to be assured, of so large 
a work, that all the maps were ready for 
the printer in January last, and that only 
funds are needed to complete the publica- 
tion. One would expect the General Atlas 
to follow a special study of all departments 
and localities. The order seems to be 
somewhat reversed in the case of this at- 
las; but it is evident that a large mass of 
valuable material will be lost if the plans 
of the editors fail 


among 


Pierre Decharme’s ‘Compagnies et Soci- 
étés Coloniales Allemandes’ (Paris, 1903) 
bears for its epigraph the Bismarckian 


sentiment, “Avant le soldat, le marchand!"’ 
Conformably with this conception of the 
order of things, the volume throws weight 
upon the action of the German Chartered 
Companies as pathfinders for the imperial 
development to come. Decharme thinks 
that the inefficiency and final collapse of 
the companies mark a failure of the Chan- 
This is doubtful; 
dangerous premise 


cellor's policy. for, ad 
mitting the that eny 
one knew or knows the workings of that 
subtle and not unscrupulous mind, the fact 
still remains that the original desire of 
Bismarck as expressed, namely, to organ- 
ize the German colonies after the British 
Crown Colony model, has been fully real- 
ized. The colonial societies and their ac- 
tivity are treated in an interesting and 


exhaustive manner. Decharme thinks that 
their operations have resulted in ‘‘con- 
founding colonization with external com- 


merce,” and that they have led to the easy 
jaunching of questionable enterprises. Es- 
pecially valuable for the student is the 
series of statutes, charters, treaties, etc., 
appended to the volume, and the list of 
companies and colonial societies with their 
dates of founding, capitalization, and the 
like. The bibliography also contributes to 
make the volume an excellent one for the 
student of colonies. 

Part Ill. of the Transactions of the Ger- 
man Asiatic Society of Japan, for 1903, 
completing volume ix., contains five pa- 
pers, every one of interest, and two of 
more than usual importance. Dr. Ko- 
ganei furnishes a rigidly scientific paper 
on “‘The Original Inhabitants of Japan." 
He proves, from profound researches and 
careful comparative examinations, with 
measurements of the physique of the Jap- 
anese and their habitations, the substan- 
tial identity of the Aino of Yezo and the 
Kurile Islands with the natives of the 
more southern old Japan, or the long civ- 
ilized part of the empire. He makes lan- 
guage, the shell-heaps and other subter- 
ranean evidences, besides various constants 
in superficies and proportions, tell their 
story. His conclusion is set forth in his 
final sentence, which confirms his previous 
deliverances on this point: “The Japanese 
realm (Reich) was once an Aino realm.” 
Rev. H. Haas treats of the origin of the 
name Nippon, showing its Chinese origin, 
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The same scholar presents a study of the 
religions of Japan, though rather in the 
form of a survey of the literature of the 
subject, pointing out the store of materials 
for a study of Shinto, Buddhism, and Con- 
fucianism, now awaiting the foreign stu- 
dent. The tables of statistics, with names 
and founders of the different sects, with 
dates, is very valuable, showing that the 
Shin, or Protestant sect, which teaches 
justification by faith, leads all in the num- 
ber of temples. Those who have noted with 
interest the great part which gifts of sus- 
tenance, both of uncooked food and of deli- 
eacies and decorated eatables, play in the 
social system of the Japanese, will find 
a very pleasing and correct study of the 
Japanese custom of food presents, The pa- 
per is reinforced with eight pages of il- 
lustrations concerning the arrangements 
of tables, trays, tying cords, and the pe- 
culiar folded papers containing, as insert, 
a bit of dried fish. In this we see a sur- 
vival and elaboration of very primitive 
rules of life. There is also a good paper 
on the Imperial Realm or Crownland of 
Hokkaido (Yezo). The proceedings of the 
meetings regularly held show the flourish- 
ing state of this learned society. 


Prof. Dr. Karl Krumbacher of Munich, 
the only occupant of a chair for Byzantine 
treek in a German university, is publishing 
in the reports of the Royal Bavarian Acad- 
emy (Historical Section, 1903, Heft III.) 
the text of an entirely new specimen of a 
peculiar kind of medimwval literature, of 
which only a very few samples have been 
issued. This is the famous ‘Fish Book' 
(spapwoAdyos) belonging to a larger group of 
Animal, Plant, and Stone Books, and close- 
ly related to the Quadruped Book, the Bird 
Book, and the Fruit Book, of which Krum- 
bacher gives an interesting account in his 
‘Byzantinische Literaturgeschichte’ (II., p. 
877 sq.). It is nearest akin to the last- 
mentioned, both describing tricks which 
take place before the King, with the object 
of satirizing the abuses of title and office 
in the Byzantine Empire. In the Fruit 
Book the grape raises some false charges 
of treachery against a number of officials; 
in the Fish Book the hungry mackerel are 
charged with conspiracy against his Majesty 
King Whale, in which also Count Sardine 
has taken part. This edition of the Fish 
Book is based on the only codex in ex- 
istence, a Middle-Greek Manuscript in the 
Escorial, of which Krumbacher managed to 
secure a photographic reproduction. The 
best-known specimen of this curious type 
of Hterature is the ‘Reinecke Fuchs’ story, 
of which Goethe gave so masterly a ver- 
sion. 

Only two years ago an attempt to in- 
troduce the translation of the New Testa- 
ment into modern Greek created a stu- 
dents’ rlot in Athens that resulted in blood- 
shed. Quite recently Angelos Simiriotis, a 
professor in the theological seminary in 
Smyrna, sought to introduce such a transla- 
tion as a part of his lectures to his pupils, 
and then to publish the work. At the in- 
stigation of the local synod in Constanti- 
nople, the Metropolitan of that city, who 
is the head of the Eastern branch of the 
orthodox Church, published a bull address- 
ed to the Archbishop of Smyrna demanding 
that Simiriotis's work be suppressed, and 
that the copies which had appeared should 
be confiscated. This was promptly done. 

The gratifying announcement is made 





that the new Pope will continue the policy, 
adopted by his predecessor twenty years 
ago, of giving free access to the savants 
of all nations to the treasures of the Vati- 
can. Some time after the election of Pius 
X., Dr. Pastor, the director of the Austrian 
Historical Institute in Rome, in an audi- 
ence with the pontiff, when presenting to 
him the fourth edition of the first volume 
of the ‘History of the Popes in the Age 
of the Renaissance,’ gave expression to the 
hope that the liberal policy of Leo XIII. 
would be continued. The Pope in strong 
terms declared such to be his intention, 
and closed with the words: ‘‘Non é da te- 
mere la verita.”’ 

Only recently has Denmark communicat- 
ed its formal acceptance of the Bern Con- 
vention for the international protection of 
authors; and now the Swedish Society of 
Authors has united in a petition to the 
Government to have the authorities of their 
country take a similar step. The promise 
has been officially given that this will be 
done. 

Two important changes took place in Ice- 
land during 1903: the long struggle for a 
revision of the Constitution was finally 
crowned with success; and the unpoetical 
split codfish, which for centuries has been 
the coat of arms, has given way to the Ice- 
landie white falcon. The first change is of 
a practical character, and it is hoped that, 
by having a resident minister, instead of 
half a minister, in Copenhagen, the Ice- 
landers will in the next generation show an 
even greater advancement than in the im- 
mediate past. As a matter of fact, the de- 
sire for a worthy national symbol is an 
even more encouraging sign, showing, as 
it does, that the growth of material pros- 
perity has not deadened the minds of the 
people to an appreciation of the higher 
things of life. For particulars regarding 
the above changes and Iceland’s general 
progress, one may consult a letter in the 
London Times of October 13, 1903, from the 
pen of a well-known American scholar. 

The six-sheet Omar calendar of Fox, 
Duffield & Co. frames two of FitzGerald’s 
stanzas in a pretty green-leaf border for 
every two months of the year 1904, the text 
in brown ink on an elegant uncalendered 
Japan paper (a paradoxto the ear). Another 
noveltyisthe pad of the Pope Manufacturing 
Co., which affords for each day of the year 
a fresh, up-to-date testimonial from some 
person of distinction to the healthful uses 
of the bicycle; substantial proof that this 
vehicle is not so much gone out of fashion 
as would appear. 


—One of the best numbers in the valuable 
series of “(Our European Neighbors” (Put- 
nams) is that on ‘Austro-Hungarian Life in 
Town and Country,’ by Francis H. BE. Palm- 
er, the well-informed author of a similar 
volume on Russian life. He is at his best 
in the chapters conveying solid information, 
of a kind very much needed in newspaper 
offices, as to Austro-Hungarian national- 
ities and political and official life. If he is 
not quite as satisfactory in dealing with the 
aspects of town and rural life, he may plead 
that limitations of space made anything like 
adequate treatment of so complex a sub- 
ject impossible. Hungary, on the whole, 
fares better at his hands than Austria, the 
description of life in Transylvania being 
particularly good. On the other hand, the 
account of the intellectual life of the mon- 
archy is lamentably meagre. Not a name 





of any writer occurs in the chapters devoted 
to Austro-German, Magyar, Polish, Austro- 
Servian, Wallachian, and Czech literature. 
(Indeed, aside from royalty, the only names 
of Austro-Hungarian celebrities of any kina 
mentioned in the volume are those of De&k, 
Kossuth, Beust, and Hentzi.) Still poorer 
is the attempt to depict the social life 
of Vienna, the pages being disfigured 
by the writer’s unreasoning anti-Semitic 
prejudice. Author and publishers are 
probably equally responsible for the omis- 
sion or misplacement of Hungarian accents, 
the misspelling of German words, and the 
erroneous designation, in a footnote, of 
Kolozsvér as the Magyar equivalent of 
Kronstadt, instead of Klausenburg; but the 
indiscriminate use of French and semi-Ger- 
man transliterations of Russian words (such 
as ‘‘Moujic’’ and ‘“Tscherop § Spiridono- 
witch’), the preference for Bauers and 
Czechish, and the interchanging of ‘‘Serbs” 
and “Servians,’’ must be laid to the au- 
thor’s charge. The publishers, however, 
are answerable for the mediocrity of 
the illustrations (with such a_ subject 
as Austria-Hungary before them!). The 
tautological ‘‘Austrian Tyrol’’ appears so 
constantly in books and papers that one 
looks for it almost as a matter of course 
in a work like the present. But, with all 
its blemishes, Mr. Palmer’s volume can be 
recommended as a sensible, pleasantly writ- 
ten, and generally safe guide in the maze 
of Austro-Hurgarian nationalities. 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the American 
publishers of Prof. Paul Wernle’s elaborate 
study, ‘The Beginnings of Christianity,’ in 
two volumes, the first of which, ‘The Rise 
of the Religion,’ has now come to hand. 
Professor Wernle. occupies a distinguished 
place in the University of Basel and among 
Continental theologians, but his book is 
not so written as to convey definite impres- 
sions. A sandy diffuseness is its most 
characteristic note. There are chapters on 
the Jewish conditions that were prepara- 
tory for the Christian origins, others upon 
the life and teachings of Jesus, then a series 
on the Jewish-Christian development, a 
longer series on St. Paul, and a conclud- 
ing set on the Apocalypse, which is accept- 
ed as a Christian document fundamentally. 
Corresponding to the opinion of Harnack 
and others, that it is a Jewish writing which 
has undergone Christian redaction, we have 
the acknowledgment that its use of Jewish 
apocalyptical machinery is extremely free 
and bold. An English introduction assures us 
that the idea running through the whole 
book is a simple one: “It is, first of all, to 
ascertain what the Gospel is as seen in the 
teachings and character of Jesus; and sec- 
ondly, to measure all the later expositions 
of the Gospel contained in the teachings of 
the New Testament writers by the Gospel 
itself.” The idea is simple enough, but the 
working of it is extremely difficult, and re- 
quires for its efficiency a far more delicate 
critical apparatus than Professor Wernle 
has at his command, For it is not as if he 
could content himself with taking the teach- 
ings of Jesus at their face value. Even in 
those teachings he finds a temporal ele- 
ment, an historic envelope, which must be 
stripped away before the essential truth of 
Christianity can be disclosed. Where, for 
example, Martineau found no ‘Messianic 
consciousness” in Jesus, Prof. Wernle finds 
it unmistakable, but regards it as a mis- 
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taken consciousness, bred by the conditions 
of the time, Passing from Jesus to his dis- 
ciples, the “historic envelope’ is stripped 
off with a bolder hand. The early Chris- 
tian theology is described as “a wretched 
jumble of Jewish words and conceptions, and 
Christian insertions and additions.” If a 
partial exception is made in favor of St. 
Paul, he is nevertheless found guilty of fa- 
natical narrowness and of confining the 
Gospel within a form that does not har- 
monize with the teachings of Jesus. In its 
main effect the book is one more sign of the 
general drift away from the traditional 
Christianity. 


—Robert Kilburn Root’s ‘Classical Mythol- 
ogy in Shakespeare,’ one of the Yale Studies 
in English (Henry Holt & Co.), provides a 
summary, not of the classical allusions al- 
together, but of the classical mythology in 
Shakspere. The subjects are arranged al- 
phabetically, as Achilles, Actwon, Adonis, 
etc.; the passages from the authors that 
Shakspere probably had in mind are quoted, 
mostly from Ovid, more rarely from Virgil, 
but “occasionally from the Greek; and the 
various topics are further illustrated with 
much comment from a wide reading. The 
essay, of 134 pages, begins with an intro- 
duction, in which the author considers the 
possibility of obtaining an argument for 
the genuineness of the Shaksperian author- 
ship of plays from the different ways in 
which he uses mythology at different times; 
and a final section mentions the plays in 
the order of their origin according to Mr. 
Root, with a brief notice of the mythology 
in each. Classes in Shakspere will find 
here many interesting and instructive 
notes, as on poppy under ‘‘Lethe,” on tent 
under ‘“‘Hecuba,” on “Ilium,” on dragon 
under ‘“‘Night,’’ on Thomas Scarlet under 
“Narcissus,”’ on “Hyperion,” etc. No one, 
of course, will expect to see Shakspere 
here published as a plagiarist; the magis- 
terial way of the old Elizabethan in dealing 
with his authorities is too well known for 
any one to fear to see him cast from his 
eminence. It is also understood from the 
days of Farmer that Shakspere relied chief- 
ly upon the translations of the classics, 
mostly on Golding’s translation of Ovid. In 
such a play as “Titus Andronicus,”’ and al- 
so in “Henry VI.,’’ it is curious to learn 
that Shakspere introduces classical myths 
not to be found in any other of his admit- 
tedly genuine plays. Mr. Root’s essay is 
well worth consulting when a comment on 
the topics he discusses is required. Under 
“Hector” it might have been mentioned 
that Hector quotes Aristotle, who lived 
800 years after the siege of Troy; and the 
note on the ‘“Sibyl’’ and her ‘prophetic 
fury” might be compared with Mr. Grant 
White’s comment on page 35 of his ‘Me- 
moirs of Shakspere.” Mr. White thinks 
Shakspere had in mind the ‘Orlando Furi- 
oso,’ and that the line furnishes proof that 
Shakspere knew Italian. Mr. Root (p. 62) 
discerns a reference to Fortune and her 
wheel in Horace, Ode 3:10, 10; but this 
seems hardly necessary for an explanation 
of the passage. 


—To “The Library of Literary History,” 
best known in this country as containing 
Prof. Barrett Wendell’s ‘Literary History 
of America,’ has recently been added a 
volume on the ‘Literary History of Scot- 
land,’ by J. H. Millar, author of ‘The Mid- 
Highteenth Century’ in Saintsbury’s 





“Periods of European Literature Ser- 
jes.” This writer has boldly attempted 
to cover the whole history of letters in 
Scotland down to the present day, 
omitting only authors (like Carlyle) whose 
work was for the most part done in Eng- 
land. In the Pre- Reformation period, 
though the estimate of literary quality is 
based on his own reading, Mr. Millar makes 
no pretensions to authority in dealing with 
technical or controversial topics, and 
seems as a rule to depend chiefly on the re- 
cent work of Mr. T. F. Henderson. His 
treatment of the Ballads is not remarkable 
either for discriminating appreciation or 
for grasp of the technical problems in- 
volved, his qualifications for dealing with 
the subject being indicated by his choice 
of three supposedly typical examples 
for quotation, two of which are not 
recognized by Child as genuine traditional 
ballads at all, while the third is quoted in 
a doctored version. His discussion of later 
writers is marked by frequent and often 
grave inaccuracies, and by a strong bias 
against what he delights to call ‘“high- 
flying,’’ i. e., all kinds of enthusiasm for 
reform and covenanting zeal. The reader 
familiar with Scottish history and the Scot- 
tish temperament will perceive that this 
implies an unsympathetic treatment of 
much that is most characteristic in Scot- 
tish literature. In the case of some con- 
temporary writers, the author’s partisan- 
ship leads him at times to unjust verdicts 
and the most unworthy insinuations. It is 
only in the case of men of his own politi- 
cal and theological bent that Mr. Millar is 
capable of rendering an estimate at once 
sympathetic and just. This is notably to be 
seen in the chapter on Sir Walter Scott, 
perhaps the most satisfactory in the book. 
It is extremely regrettable that a volume 
giving the most convenient account of Scot- 
tish literature as a whole should be dils- 
figured by so much that is ili-natured and 
untrue. 


—The fifth edition of M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s notable work, ‘De la Colonisation 
chez les Peuples Modernes,’ deserves al- 
most the notice accorded to a new book. 
It is about twice the size of the fourth 
edition, and contains much new matter, 
besides that necessary to bring it up to 
date. The general character of the treatise 
remains practically the same. The French 
colonies receive an even more dispropor- 
tionate amount of space than formerly; the 
English colonies are relatively the more 
restricted, although the author has always 
been strong in his approval of the general 
type of British policy. The standpoint of 
the work is that of the economist and 
Statistician rather than that of the social 
scientist; Leroy-Beaulieu seldom vies with 
Roscher in breadth of philosophical view. 
He is at his best when dealing with such 
subjects as the chartered companies; his 
chapters on “Soclologie Coloniale,”’ etc., are 
by comparison much weaker. A rather 
amusing self-gratulatory vein runs through 
this edition, indicated by frequent verbatim 
extracts from former editions, followed by 
a complacent “I told you so.” But this isa 
minor matter, and the faults of the work 
are minor; it remains the best treatise we 
have on colonization. Several additions 
have been made. Some time ago Friedrich 
Ratzel complained that no book on colonies 
paid any attention to the colonial activities 





of races other than the white; he wished 
to include what may be called primitive 
colonization, ¢. g., that of the Malays and 
Polynesians. Leroy-Beaulieu does not meet 
this objection fully, but he does give a 
respectable section to the late colonial 
labors, in Yezo, Formosa, and Korea, of the 
Japanese. Furthermore, he expands the 
story of Russian colonization to a consid 
erable extent, much to the profit of his read 
ers. Among the new parts of the work is 
to be found, likewise, a chapter on the 
United States as a colonial power. And 
here we have, from a recognized authority 
on colonies, and from a friend of colonial 
expansion, a lucid and wholesome state 
ment of the economic and other incongru 
ities of our late exploits. It does not ap 
pear that Eeroy-Beaulieu is in any sense 
an enemy of America and her greatness: 
yet he takes substantially the attitude to 
ward American ‘colonial’ enterprise and 
toward the late President and his policy 
which has been decried as the view of nar- 
row-minded enemies of their country. The 
exploit of Gen. Funston in capturing Agul- 
naldo is euphemistically described as ‘“‘une 
sorte de trahison.” 


—Mr. Alfred Marks has had reprinted, in 
pamphlet form, from the transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature, his paper 
on the probable extent of the collabora- 
tion between Hubert and John van Eyck 
which was read before that society on the 
24th of last June. His conclusion is that 
both brothers worked on all the pictures 
properly attributable to either until the 
death of Hubert in 1426, and, indeed, that 
the collaboration cannot be sald to have 
ceased until John had finished all the pic- 
tures begun at the time of his brother's 
death, ending with the completion of the 
great Ghent altarpiece, ‘‘The Adoration of 
the Lamb,” on May 6, 1432. He believes 
that John, who is supposed to have been 
some twenty years younger than his 
brother, worked as the latter’s assistant, 
being specially intrusted with the landscape 
backgrounds, of which he made a special- 
ty, and that there are probably no pictures 
entirely by Hubert and none entirely by 
John earlier than the first authentic signed 
and dated picture, which is of the same 
year with the completion of the Ghent al- 
tarpiece. We do not pretend to the expert 
knowledge necessary to a definite opin- 
ion of our own in such a matter, but Mr. 
Marks’s arguments are strong and, as he 
puts them, fairly conclusive. He exam- 
ines all of the well-known and important 
works of the Van Eycks, excepting, of 
course, those signed by John, and finds only 
two in which the evidence of collaboration 
seems to him doubtful. His reasoning may 
be condensed into something like this: 
John van Eyck was specially praised as a 
landscape painter in his epitaph, and by 
the earliest writers on his work, who also 
record the tradition of collaboration. Some 
of the landscape backgrounds of Van Eyck 
pictures contain the palmetto, which grows 
in few places in Europe, but does grow, in 
abundance, in a part of Spain which we 
know that John van Eyck visited. This visit 
took place after Hubert’s death, and these 
pictures, ex hypothesi, were completed after 
the return from this journey. There are 
other tropical plants in many pictures 
which suggest a journey to Italy, and 
there are snow mountains which would 
have been seen on the way. We have no 
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knowledge that John van Eyck ever went 
ta Italy, but the presence of similar plants 
pictures which he signed leads to the 
that he painted these parts of 
the unsigned pictures. Certain resem- 
blances in the treatment of architecture 
and the observation of the flight of birds 
lead also to the conclusion that the hand 
of John van Eyck is to be found in all these 
pictures. 


in 
inference 


—Here it might be suggested that the 
argument rather tends to eliminate Hubert 
altogether, and that John may have paint- 
ed the pictures alone. The answer is, first, 
the tradition of collaboration again—in the 
case of the Ghent altarpiece it is, of course, 
statement; then the fact that the 
portraits of the brothers occur, side by 
in two of these pictures: then that 
John was a realist and a portrait painter, 
and that some of these pictures contain fig- 
ures possessing a beauty of which we have 
reason to think him capable. Finally, 
if John painted these pictures, why did he 
not sign them? And why do his authentic 
signed pictures begin precisely in 14$2 and 
continue until his death? There are only 
two earlier dates, and they are shown to 
be on doubtful or more “than doubtful pic- 
tures. John van Eyck sometimes affixed 
signature the frame of a picture, 
and some of these frames may have been 
lost. ‘Subject to this reservation,’’ says 
Mr. Marks, ‘‘the absence of a signature 
renders doubtful an ascription to John van 
Eyck.”’ In conclusion Mr. Marks devotes 
some space to the consideration of certain 
objections to his theory, which hardly seem 
very formidable, and raises the question 
of what work Hubert did before 1410, when 
John, then about twenty years old, is sup- 
posed to have become his assistant. 
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~European scholarship in Chinese suf- 
fers severely by the decease on October 15th 
of Prof. Dr. Gustaaf Schlegel, who held the 
chair of the Chinese language and literature 
at Leyden University from the year 1877. 
He undoubtedly one of the greatest 
sinologues of our time, and eminent even 
in the long list of scholars associated with 
Leyden. The son of the renowned zoélogist 
Schlegel, he was born at Oegstgeest, South 
Holland, in 1840, and was early the pupil 
of the sinologue and pioneer professor of 
Japanese in Europe, Dr. J. J. Hoffmann. 
On August 20, 1862, he was appointed Gov- 
ernment interpreter in Chinese at Batavia, 
holding the office until 1872, and being also, 
during that time, a member of the com- 
mission for the revision of the civil law of 
the Netherlands Indies. His degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy came in 1869, from the 
University of Jena, his thesis being on Chi- 
nese recreations and customs, On October 
$, 1877, he delivered his inauguration dis- 
course as professor in Leyden, which was 
concerned with the peculiarities of Chi- 
linguistic studies. Besides his great 
dictionary, the number of his writings sur- 
passes 250, and these cover the various sub- 
jects of ethnology, epigraphy, law, agricul- 
ture, astronomy, and many matters of rec- 
ondite scholarship. He was especially 
strong and felicitous in archaic Chinese. 
Many a “rubbing” from weatherbeaten 
monuments, after others had given them up, 
was made to talk clearly and coherently 
about things that happened long ago. 


was 
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Schlegel knew well the pragmatic cast of 
the ancient Chinaman’s mind, and where 








others looked for high-flown sentiment and 
missed, he, in the dry light of sheer pa- 


| tience and practical genius, saw clearly and 


interpreted aright. We remember one in- 
scription from a tablet on an old battle- 
field, over which he spent many weeks, 
finally winning the secret of the puzzling 
sentence which none other could make out. 
It contained the idea that, owing to the 
perduring stench of the fleld, neither the 
habitation of man nor work of the sculptor 
could be reared in the neighborhood of the 
great slaughter. He was long the editor of 
the polyglot journal devoted to sinological 
studies, and with the type resources of 
Brill (successor to Elzevir) he was rarely 
at a loss for ideograms. A member of the 
Royal Academy of Amsterdam, he read a 
paper during the Chino-Japanese war in 
defence of the Chinese as against the Jap- 
anese, believing also that the latter would 
not, for superstitious reasons, occupy Muk- 
He was a correspondent of many 
learned societies in various lands, Knight 
of the Order of the Netherlands Lion, 
Commander of the Order of the Double 
Dragon and of the French Order of Cam- 
bodia, and various other European and 
knightly orders. It is to be seen whether 
the great Chinese scholar, J. J. M. De 
Groot, now in Holland, will succeed to his 
position. 


den. 


TREVELYAN’S AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


The American Revolution. Part II. By the 
Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
Bart., Author of ‘The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay’ and ‘The Early His- 
tory of Charles James Fox.’ In two vol- 
umes. Longmans, Green & Co. 1903. 

It is twenty-three years since Sir George 
Trevelyan followed up his Life of Macaulay 
with the ‘Early History of C. J. Fox.’ This 
volume ended with the year 1774, and read- 
ers all over the world were looking eager- 
ly for more of the great statesman’s life 
from one who had proved himself so emi- 
nently competent to write it, when it was 
announced that the author had determined 
to take up the larger topic of the ‘Ameri- 
can Revolution,’ a subject no doubt ex- 
hibiting Fox in some of his best efforts, 
but which, even if completed, would leave 
the most eventful half of his life unwrit- 
ten. The publication a few years ago of the 
first volume of the ‘American Revolution,’ 
while confirming and- increasing admira- 
tion of Sir George Trevelyan’s talents, did 
not remove the regret, which will even 
be deepened by these volumes, that he 
abandoned a subject so unique to take up 
one which, however well he might treat it, 
some one else was pretty sure to take up; 
and one on which we can hardly believe he 
has said the last word, as on Fox he might 
have done, With this one word of protest, 
we pass to the volumes themselves—a monu- 
ment of industry, impartiality, and gener- 
osity in a most vivacious and attractive 
form. 

The first volume carried the story of the 
Revolution through the evacuation of Bos- 
ton. The second part consists of two vol- 
umes. They begin by retrograding to the 
reception of the news of Lexington in Eng- 
land, and continue the narrative of action 
and opinion on both sides of the ocean 
to the abandonment of the Jerseys by 
Howe, and Washington's establishment at 
Morristown early in 1777, It will be seen 








that Sir George travels almost as slowly 
as his uncle, and with less excuse; for the 
career of Washington is a good deal bet- 
ter known than that of William III. There 
is not much that we wish away; but when 
we think of what remains to be told, we re- 
call with apprehension what Macaulay says 
of Orme’s ‘History of Indostan’: ‘He is 
minute even to tediousness, so that his nar- 
rative, though one of the most authentic and 
picturesque in our language, is scarcely 
ever read.” ‘ 

That Sir George’s narrative is authentic 
as far as any book not contemporary cap 
be, no one will question. He has extend- 
ed his researches wide and deep amony 
records ancient and modern. He is weil 
acquainted with the ‘‘American Archives” 
and with Amos Farnsworth’s Diary; he is 
equally acquainted with Tyler and Fiske, 
with E. J. Lowell and C. F. Adams, jr. It 
would be hard to name the books he has 
read; perhaps harder those he has not. if 
a few can be named which would have 
helped his narrative, it must be said at 
the same time that he has availed himself 
of many sources of information frfarely 
studied even by Americans. In tracing the 
course of public opinion in England, he 
has enriched his narrative from a store of 
family documents. 

Of this mass of hardly collected and 
deeply studied materials he has made ex- 
cellent use. He deserves the title of pic- 
turesque as much as Orme, or Macaulay 
himself. The story of Trenton as he tells 
it will compare with his uncle’s tale of 
Sedgmoor for vividness and brilliancy; and 
his history and analysis of the whole 
“Hessian” levy, and how it was regarded 
in England and America, will fascinate 
those who are familiar with the tale of the 
earlier mercenaries that marched from 
Ephesus to Trebizond twenty-three cen- 
turies ago. Such topics might inspire any 
writer, and they have awakened readers’ 
interest for years; but the author has 
brought into prominence many less known 
incidents of the time, and has thrown over 
them a glow and reality which makes 
them no longer sandy patches alternating 
with the green. The constitution of the 
Revolutionary army and the position of the 
refugees in England are expanded as they 
should be, while the relations of Canada to 
the mother country and the colonies, and 
the character of the English newspaper 
press, will have the charm of novelty as 
well as vivacity. 


The great question, however, to be asked 
about any account of our Revolution by 
an Englishman is whether the author is 
impartial; and to this question there is in 
the present instance a double answer. Neu- 
tral Sir George Trevelyan certainly is not 
—his sympathies are with the revolution- 
ists; but not from any philosophical de- 
mocracy or want of English patriotism. 
He is for Washington and Franklin because 
he is for Fox and Burke, for Chatham and 
his son, for Camden and Horace Walpole. 
In one of his chapters on public opinion 
in England—and more suggestive chapters 
were never written—he has these words: 
“It must never be forgotten that many 
Englishmen from the first . . regard- 
ed the contest which was being fought out 
in America not as a foreign war, but as 
a civil war in which English liberty was 
the stake.’’ The same political sympathies 
which made the author the enthusiastic 
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biographer of Fox, made him the calm but 
firm supporter of the colonists against 
court influence and remodelled Jacobitism 
in his own country. He labors to show 
that the same opinions were strongly felt 
and widely diffused in England in 1776. 
This must be regarded as one of the less 
successful parts of his book. He infers 
back from the irresistible flood of public 
opinion against the ministry in 1781 that 
the tide must have been gathering through- 
out the war from its earliest years; but it 
is hardly to be doubted that, in its middle 
period, English sympathy was against the 
colonists; doubtless from their alliance with 
France. 

But, though not neutral, the author is 
truly impartial in judging the actors and 
their performances. He is determined, if 
anything good can be said of any one, to 
say it—even to the extent of quoting a 
modern German apology for the ruler of 
Hesse Cassel; yet not a weakness of any 
hero escapes him. It will do Americans 
good to read in his pages exactly where 
such men as Putnam and Sullivan and Ar- 
nold were weak and where they were strohg; 
how the very companies which under 
Knowlton and Parsons showed such a bold 
face to Howe in Westchester, had run 
away from him a few days before in 
Manhattan. 

Perhaps this impartiality can best be seen 
by a consideration of. how he discusses 
Howe's entire campaign of 1776, beginning 
with his attack on Long Island, and ending 
with his cessation of active movements. He 
condemns Washington’s attempt to hold 
New York in deference to the wishes of Con- 
gress, while doing ample justice to his reti- 
cent willingness to be held responsible; he 
praises to the full Howe’s tactics in the 
battle; Stirling and Sullivan, Grant and 
Von Heister, have their dues scrupulously 
given them. Washington’s conduct at the 
time of the battle is soberly critic'sed, and 
his management of the retreat as soberly 
praised. Howe’s failure to follow up his 
tactical success by strategic energy is duly 
balanced against the failure of Washington 
and of Greene—for whom he has warm and 
just admiration—to appreciate in full the 
situation on the east of the Hudson. He 
exhibits with stern accuracy the apathy of 
the inhabitants of New Jersey; he paints 
Washington on the verge of utter despair, 
his troops dissolving day by day, and the 
contrast between the conduct of tae Eng. 
lish and that of their mercenary allies, 
which raised up enemies where none had 
been. The insubordination of Lee is vivid- 
ly drawn, yet Sir George tries to find some- 
thing good even in him, and one cannot help 
doubting if he has ever read George H. 
Moore’s monograph on his treason. He 
does not seek to solve the insoluble prob- 
lem of why the American force—if it de- 
serves such a name—was not pressed to 
its ruin; he contents himself with inti- 
mating that if Cornwallis, to whose talents 
and character he pays no stinted or unde- 
served tribute of praise, had had control, 
the result would have been very different; 
but in the end he leaves us assured that 
he is glad it. was not different. 

Perhaps, after all, no other explanation 
of Howe's failure to destroy the resistance 
of the Colonies is needed than the reproach 
used to an infinitely greater tactician after 
an infinitely greater success: “He knew 
how to conquer; he did not know how to use 





his victory.”’ If the old barrack ballad de- 
clared Lord Cornwallis as “brave as Alex- 
ander,”’ it may not be absurd to make Han- 
nibal’s default a parallel to Howe's. 

Trevelyan’s account of the Congress of 
1776, the gradual organization of the States, 
and the Declaration, does not seem as satis- 
fying as some parts of the book. Undoubt- 
edly Thomas Paine’s ‘Common Sense’ set 
the whole country aflame; but the potency of 
the spark seems to get more and the com- 
bustible material less than the due share 
The absence of all report of the debates in 
Congress is mentioned, and Botta’s fantastic 
speeches properly criticised; but Sir George 
does not seem to have heard of Webster's 
reconstruction of the views of Dickinson 
and Adams. 

We have spoken of the author’s interest- 
ing contribution from family papers to the 
account of public opinion in England; but 
surely such a creature as Stoney Bowes has 
managed to steal too much of his space, un- 
less, indeed, it makes people read ‘Barry 





Lyndon’ again. Another man, whom it is | 


almost an insult to name on the same page | 


as Stoney Bowes, namely, John Wesley, also 
consumes undue space. His own conversion 
to the royal side—as startling as any re- 
corded in his own diary—is properly told, 
but his operations on the soldiers are de- 
tailed at inappropriate length. 

The last chapter, on the religious bearing 
of the struggle, is carefully written, and 
with the author’s uniform desire to do jus- 
tice, but it deals too exclusively with the 
Anglican body. He does know that the 
prevalent church polity in New England was 
Congregational, and not Presbyterian: but 
he has little to say of the Presbyterians 
where they were strong, and ignores the 
Baptists, the Lutherans, and the Dutch Re- 
formed. A study of Sprague’s ‘Annals of 
the American Pulpit’ would have amused 
and instructed him; and while doing the 
Right Rev. Samuel Seabury ample justice, 
pressed down and running over, he might 
have made himself acquainted with that 
shameless burlesquer of history, the Rev. 
Samuel Peters. 

The vein of sly humor which runs 
through some of the gravest chapters is 
thoroughly charming. Sir George remem- 
bers that in his early manhood he could 
see fun in our civil war where none was, 
and has kept his satire in check; but avails 
himself of some opportunities which no 
mortal with any sense of wit would let slip. 
There are very few things which need abso- 
lute correction. Americans will not easily 
excuse the total omission of Nathan Hale; 
Gowanus Creek and Meconkey’s Ferry ap- 
pear in unusual forms; and how will the 
biographer of Fox excuse the historian of 
the Revolution for speaking of Camden as 
Rockingham’s Lord Chancellor? 


RECENT FICTION. 
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The Holladay Case. By Burton E. Steven 

son Henry Holt & Co, 1903 

Mr. Howells’s latest novel should help to 
correct a very general misunderstanding of 
his literary theories—a misunderstanding 
which his own direct attempts to enlighten 
the public have only served to confirm. In 
popular opinion he stands for an inveterate 
enemy of romance and an apostle of the 
commonplace. As a matter of fact, he has 
never had any jll-feeling for romance, but 
has long pursued romantic nonsense with a 
sacred rage. In ‘Letters Home’ this dis- 
tinction is so clearly made that none but 
those blind who won't see can miss it. The 
situation developed is so remote from the 
common thing in this moment of the world's 
history that it is of the essence of romance 
Does the splendid daughter of a Western 
Churn and Cheese Trust, pushing Eastward 
in quest of social glory, abandon her adven 
ture for the sake of a young man, engag- 
ing, it is true, but impecunious and of no 
importance? Can such a young man's pes- 
sion exist undefiled by reflection upon a 
certain agreeable extension of opportunity 
incidental to union with the daughter of a 
Trust? Mr. Howells believes that such 
things can be, and, by his exposition of the 
passion of love disinterested and mighty, 
assures us that this sordid old world is full 
of romantic possibilities, and that so long 
as youth must precede age, the flower of 
romance will spring up and bloom in the 
barrenest soil and most uncongenial at 
mosphere. 

True love always has its cross, and that 
imposed on America Ralson and Wallace 
Ardith is the possession of a romantic con- 
science which whips them to the verge of 
foolish renunciation. This impulse to per- 
petrate a folly that yet seems to be fine 
self-abnegation, represents the romantic 
nonsense to undermine and discredit which 
Mr. Howells has so long toiled and suf- 
fered. One may doubt whether the vigorous 
America would have let her lover go for 
good to the weak little girl! who claimed 
him, but she had her moment of thinking 
that she could and must, that such abandon- 
ment was altogether good and heavenly; 
and that is, after all, the moment that 
proves how wrong would be the consumma- 
tion of such highly intended sacrifice. 
America is very modern, a type only just 
coming in for notice; and though Mr. How- 
ells has caught her salient points, we are 
not sure that he has correctly read her 
secret soul. 

The novel of letters is unquestionably 
the most difficult narrative form, yet Mr 
Howells manages it with delightful ease 
and vivacity. The individuality of each 
writer is well defined, without confusion of 
point of view or style. Each one, besides 
keeping up the story, liberaily contributes 
himself, glimpses of his past experience, 
observations on the world about him; so 
that from these self-revelations the reader 
enters sympathetically into half a dozen 
stories. In life, people are always com- 
ing temporarily together through common 
interest in an actual drama, while at the 
game time all are busy about their own 
affairs and ready to drift apart as soon 
as the play that has attracted them is 
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over. The representation of this perpetual 
movement of life is so difficult that few 
novelists ever dream of trying it. Mr. 
Howells has shown himself accomplished in 
such representation over and over again, 
but has perhaps never come so near per- 
fection as in ‘Letters Home.’ 

Brigadier Gerard of the Hussars of Con- 
flans is a splendid hero of his own tales. 
Nothing in the way of military exploit 
could be more exciting than the matter 
of his adventures, and it would be hard 
to improve on his method of narration. 
The only trifling defect is that his vanity, 
both national and personal, is overdone. 
But the most amusing episodes—the fox 
hunt behind the lines of Torres Vedras, 
and the triumphant exile in England—rest 
on his boundless self-esteem, and they are 
good enough to excuse a slight fault in 
characterization. Gay, gallant, brave, de- 
voted to the Emperor, the Brigadier is a 
fine addition to the heroes who so numer- 
ously adorn the Napoleonic legend. 

In the first part of the tale entitled 
‘Sanctuary,’ Mrs. Wharton describes a very 
innocent young girl receiving her first in- 
timation of the existence of evil in a hith- 
erto beautiful world through her lover’s 
confession of infamous conduct. The sheck 
converts Miss Orme’s love into loathing, and 
she resolves to abandon Mr. Peyton, but is 
deterred by a vision of his marrying some 
girl who would never know his secret and of 
a possible child ‘born to an inheritance of 
secret weakness, a vice of the moral fibre.” 
This vision affects her so powerfully that 
she marries Peyton, her love for him having 
been enlarged into ‘‘this passion of charity 
for his race,’’ and her whole being possessed 
by a “passion of spiritual motherhood that 
made her long to fling herself between the 
unborn child and its fate.’”” The quasi-sci- 
entific treatment of such a fantastic notion 
does not clothe it with dignity, and the 
author fails to relate it to human expe- 
rience, 

The second part of the story is founded 
on common human nature, has much dra- 
matic force, and so little necessary refer- 
ence to the first part that, with some tri- 
fling alteration, it could stand alone. The 
relation between Mrs. Peyton and her son 
is well described, and the mother’s conduct 
during the trying time of the son’s exposure 
to a great temptation is wise enough to 
wipe out scores of mistakes and follies. 
Mrs. Wharton is much stronger in dra- 
matic narrative and emotional scenes than 
in psychological analysis and scientific ad- 
venture, where the temptation to say some- 
thing important leads her perilously near 
to nonsense. When one is discussing small 
affairs, there is at least an irritating pre- 
tentiousness in such phrases as ‘the tol- 
erance which allows for the inconscient ele- 
ment in all our judgments’’; “caught in the 
inexorable continulty of life’; “reaching out 
for ultimate relations.” This is the lan- 
guage of a text-book or a philosopher, not 
of a simple story-teller with a particle of 
sense for style. 

Mrs. Foote long ago arrived at a pleasant 
mediocrity In the art of story-telling, and 
rarely either rises above or falls far below 
her own standard. With the heat and 
roses of California, the dust of Idaho, the 
desolation of the alkali desert, a miner, or 
a soldier, or a cowboy and a girl, she can 
be relied on to concoct an agreeable tale. 
Her latest volume, made up of all these in- 





gredients, is just as agreeable as its pre- 
decessors. There is a good deal to amuse, 
a good deal to skip, and nothing to do any 
harm. Mrs. Foote’s tales can never be re- 
sponsible for such deplorable influence or 
conduct as is attributed to Tolstoy and 
Turgeneff by her Miss Benedet, the smirched 
heroine of ‘A Touch of Sun.’ This young 
lady, having been left without society on 
the paternal ranch, sought solace in litera- 
ture, and, to use her own words, had her 
first great orgy of the Russians. The re- 
sult was disastrous, for when she went out 
to ride, her mind dwelling on her books, 
on “men and women who knew no curb, who 
stopped at nothing, and who paid the price 
of their passionate mistakes,’ she rode out 
of bounds with a handsome cowboy, and, 
though almost immediately returned to her 
home by a benevolent stranger, she had 
out of the escapade the satisfaction that 
may lie in paying tne price of a passion- 
ate mistake. San Francisco was scandal- 
ized beyond expression, and never again 
looked kindly upon Miss Benedet. It may 
be inferred from these stories that the 
Spanish-American war made a deeper emo- 
tional impression in the West than in the 
East. Mrs. Foote’s imagination, at all 
events, has been touched by it, and she 
quite makes a point of weeping over the 
heroes who died in Cuba for the Cubans. 
The gentleman of the old South is a 
cherished figure in fiction. Pompous, pun:- 
tilious, polished, more or less a graven 
image, we have long loved and revered him 
If the author of ‘The Circle in the Square’ 
may be believed, nothing that pertained to 
the old South is so extinct as is its once im- 
posing gentleman. With his lands and 
slaves, his Latin quotations and pleasant 
vices, he has vanished, surviving only as an 
historical portrait survives in a national 
gallery. The gentlemen of the new South, 
who dwell in the circle of houses built 
round the courthouse square, must surely 
keep the family portraits blushing and 
their ancestors perpetually turning in their 
graves. In their youth they appear to be 
little better than hoodlums, and in their 
middle age rather worse than the most vul- 
gar and corrupt of Irish politicians. They 
speak a dialect which, when spelled pho- 
netically, combines the negro and poor- 
white pronunciation, and their social con- 
dition is a hopeless mixture of barbarism 
and provincialism. We do not pretend to 
know whether the Berkeleys and Paiges and 
Fairfaxes of the ‘Circle in the Square’ 
would pass for gentlemen in the South, or 
whether the author may not be spitefully 
libelling a class; but it is certain that he 
has drawn his characters from life, and his 
drama from social conditions actually ex- 
isting. His novel is poorly constructed, 
rather badly written, but surprisingly full 
of life and shrewd observation; altogether 
sincere and truthful. He feels the shame of 
much that he depicts, and in the develop- 
ment of Shan Morgan tries to express an 
ideal of a virtuous manhood of which the 
South seems to have urgent need. In re- 
gard to the negro question he is hotly preju- 
diced and blind, Since emancipation, he 
says, “the sons and grandsons of faithful, 
honest slaves have grown up into an im- 
moral, lazy, dishonest class, which, no long- 
er controlled by a superior race, and hav- 
ing by nature no self-control, despise (7) 
the white people, who have lost caste in 
their eyes by losing their authority.” He 





does not appear to have noticed that on 
his own showing the race once superior has 
disappeared, and that the deterioration of 
the negro since the abolition of slavery is 
very inconsiderable beside that of the gen- 
tleman in the same period. 

There is a great deal of manner about the 
tales in the volume entitled ‘Sixty Jane,’ 
and one cannot feel sure that it is ever the 
author’s own manner. The title story and 
one or two others are experiments in the 
sentimental emotional manner invented by 
Dickens; the Japanese things are impres- 
sionistic, reminiscent of Pierre Loti, while 
the ‘‘Lady and her Soul,” and “The Atone- 
ment” are purely in the later Henry Har- 
land manner, with all its artificiality and 
none of its grace. ‘‘Lucky Jim’ has the 
least affectation, and makes a profoundly 
pathetic impression. One wonders whether 
the incident is taken from life, and whether 
there is a State in the Union where a child 
of nine can be sent to work in mines with 
a chain-gang and kept there for a score of 
years, hidden from the sunlight, practical- 
ly buried alive. 

‘The Spirit of the Whip Hand’ is a primi- 
tive American spirit, languishing in the 
East, but apparently still vigorous in Chi- 
cago and the pine lands about Lake Michi- 
gan. Jack Halloran, the hero, is a poor 
youth who pays for his education by doing 
odd jobs, and then settles down to make 
his living by honest toil in the lumber bus- 
iness. He puts up singlehanded a _ fight 
against a lumber Trust, and wins with con- 
siderable pluck and gallantry. His charac- 
ter is strong, his adventures are thrilling, 
and if there are many men like him in the 
West the Republic is indeed safe for a 
long time. The author unfortunately knows 
very little about the art of novel-writing, 
and has adopted innumerable devices for 
encumbering his narrative and weakening 
the proper effect of his central figure. 

‘The Holladay Case’ is a detective story 
with a family resemblance to the “Sherlock 
Holmes” series. It must be read with that 
complete indifference to probabilities which 
these romances exact from their admirers. 
It is one of the postulates of a detective 
story that everything shall be possible, up 
to a certain point, for the villains, while 
everything is impossible, up to the same 
point, for the detectives. The result is a 
sort of nightmare, as in the story before us. 
Life in Wall Street, or in any street, has 
even more risks than one takes account of 
if a start of surprise can make a Wall Street 
magnate stab himself to death by accident 
with his own penknife. That was what 
happened to Mr. Holladay, and suspicion 
naturally fell on the person who caused the 
surprise. The confidential clerk swore that 
this was Holladay’s daughter, dressed in 
red, whereupon the lawyer, who is the Sher- 


lock Holmes of the tale, easily proved that. 


the clerk was color-blind, so that the mur- 
derer must’ have been dressed in green—a 
color that Miss Holladay never wore. But 
the exoneration of Miss Holladay is not the 
main interest, which centres in the con- 
spiracy of a Frenchman to substitute his 
French wife for the American heiress. 
This young and energetic woman is accord- 
ingly kidnapped from her house in Fifth 
Avenue, confined for a while in Houston 
Street, and shipped to France with perfect 
ease. At this point the intelligence of her 
friends begins to work, and the game is up. 
Anyone with a taste for Conan Doyle who 
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can do without the personality of Holmes 
may be recommended to read this story. 








TWO ESSAYISTS. 


Ponkapog Papers. By Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1903. 


Varied Types. By G. K. Chesterton. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1903. 


How it would have diverted Charles Lamb 
that any man’s destiny should set him down 
to live at Ponkapog; that he should label 
his books with that terrific word, and be- 
come so enamored of its alliterative sound 
that, when away from it, he could feel at 
home only in a mountain retreat named 
Porcupine! In these days of cheap and 
hurried writing, Mr. Aldrich’s reflections 
preserve an air of humorous leisure—that 
air of making a business of contemplation 
which was poor drudging Elia’s most artis- 
tic achievement. We may be sure that, for 
Lamb’s imagination, as he _ sauntered 
through Poplar or Islington, the old-clothes 
shops had suggestions such as came to Mr. 
Aldrich in the Bowery. “The contents of 
the dingy shops seemed to have revolted, 
and rushed pell mell out of doors and taken 
possession of the sidewalk. One could 
fancy that the rebellion had been quelled 
at this point, and that those ghastly rows 
of complete suits strung up on either side 
of the doorways were the bodies of the se- 
ditious ringleaders” (p. 7). 

A third of this little volume is made up 
of short studies for essays, stray sugges- 
tions, often all the more effective because 
the reader’s imagination is merely given a 
lift and left to mount alone: “Imagine all 
human beings swept off the face of the 
earth, excepting one man. Imagine this 
man in some vast city, New York or Lon- 
don. Imagine him on the third or fourth 
day of his solitude sitting in a house and 
hearing a ring at the doorbell” (p. 8). Since 
nothing that he might find on the doorstep 
could come up to the forebodings of that 
first stunning momefit, Mr. Aldrich wisely 
leaves the modern Crusoe in his chair. The 
essays themselves, with one or two excep- 
tions, are only a matter of two or three 
pages. The longest is a really charming 
study of Robert Herrick, with whose deli- 
cate and fanciful genius Mr. Aldrich has a 
natural sympathy. To Emily Dickinson 
(whose admirers will not like the title of 
this essay, “Un Poéte Manqué,’”’) Mr. Al- 
drich allows fancy but not much imagina- 
tion: 

“The incoherence and shapelessness of 
the greater part of her verse are fatal. On 
nearly every page one lights upon an un- 
supported exquisite line or a lonely happy 
epithet; but a single happy epithet or an 
isolated exquisite line does not constitute 
apoem. .. . A shy New England blue- 
bird, shifting its light load of song, has 


for the moment been mistaken for a stray 
nightingale.” 


What he cannot forgive is the affectation 
which, as he thinks, made Emily Dickinson 
deliberately disregard form and finish. 
Mr. Aldrich lives with such queer names 
that it is natural to find him writing an 
essay on them. ‘‘Fleabody and Other Queer 
Names” was suggested by Anthony Trol- 
lope’s young woman from ‘‘the States,’’ who 
bore the felicitous name Olivia Q. Flea- 
body, probably derived from Peabody—a 
name ‘which Trollope may have thought 








more humorous than his own, so uncon- 
scious are we of anything queer in the 
names we bear or live with. Mr. Aldrich 
is amusing on Barry Cornwall, whose fatu- 
ous lines, 

“The sea! the sea! the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free!"’ 
have burned themselves into most mem- 
ories like other silly lines about the ocean 
written for the most part, as these were, 
by poets who had never been out of sight 
of land. 

While Mr. Aldrich loiters in the by-paths, 
Mr. Chesterton drives fierce and fast along 
the main roads, and, on the whole, prefers 
the streets, since there one finds the crowd. 
It has been unfortunate for him that he 
made a reputation as a journalistic critic 
through his epigrams, which happened to 
catch the public taste as they appeared in 
the columns of the Daily News. His Life 
of Browning in the “English Men of Let- 
ters” series proves that he is not merely 
a writer of glittering paradoxes, but a critic 
with imagination, of all critics the rarest 
type. That a young and energetic critic 
should have a message to deliver, and 
should deliver it with emphasis, is, of 
course, not so rare; nor has Mr. Chesterton 
any essentially new message to emphasize. 
It is his gift of imaginative sympathy, his 
genuine seriousness, that set him apart 
among recent critics. One forgives his 
rather flashy epigrams and his flamboyant 
language as soon as one realizes that they 
are intended not only to surprise the reader, 
but to convert him; the founder of a new 
religion could not be more in earnest than 
Mr. Chesterton. He is, of course, not the 
first to assert the magic and mystery of 
the surface of life, that the commonplace 
is a miracle waiting to be realized by us 
who look on it with indifferent eyes. No 
one can have read Maeterlinck and failed to 
see that the aim of all his symbolism is to 
make men realize the strangeness of the 
familiar; far from importing the super- 
natural into life, he tries to show that 
nothing is natural, nothing is banal—only 
one must strive after an intensity of in- 
telligence that will give one the power to 
look at things as though one had not seen 
them before; everything is symbolic to 
those that have eyes and see. Maeterlinck’s 
is the appeal of the mystic. The appeal of 
the critic is to less excited nerves, and 
not through symbols, but the end is the 
same, to sharpen our recognition of com- 
mon things, of the stupendous facts that 
men regard with such indolent tranquility: 


“There runs a strange law through the 
length of human history—that men are con- 
tinually tending to undervalue their en- 
vironment, to undervalue their happiness, 
to undervalue themselves. . . . This is 
the great fall, the fall by which the fish 
forgets the sea, the ox forgets the meadow, 
the clerk forgets the city, every man for- 
gets his environment, and, in the fullest 
and most literal sense, forgets himself.” 


Mr. Chesterton adores his own century, 
and abhors the decadent who would have 
felt more at home in any other. He has 
hardly more patience with such an ideal as 
that of William Morris, with his esthetic 
reaction that some people mistook for a 
revolution: 

“The men of the time of Chaucer had 
many evil qualities, but there was at least 
one exhibition of moral weakness they did 


not give. They would have laughed at the 
idea of dressing themselves in the manner 





of the bowmen at the battle of Senlac, or 
painting themselves an @wsthetic blue after 
the custom of the ancient Britons. They 
would not have called that a movement at 
all. Whatever was beautiful in their dress 
or manners sprang honestly and naturally 
out of the life they led and preferred to 
lead. . . . This was the weak point in 
William Morris as a reformer—that he 
sought to reform modern iife, and that he 
hated modern life instead of loving it. . . . 
The spirit of Morris has not seized hold of 
the century and made its humblest necessi- 
ties beautiful. And this was because, with 
all his healthiness and energy, he had not 
the supreme courage to face the ugliness 
of things; Beauty shrank from the Beast 
and the fairy tale had a different ending.” 


It is no reflection on the genuine original- 
ity of Mr. Chesterton to say that he oc- 
casionally recalls Stevenson: 

“It is useless,"’ he writes, “to deny that 
the miracles of science have not been guch 
an incentive to art and imagination as were 
the miracles of religion. If men in the 
twelfth century had been told that the light- 
ning had been driven for leagues under- 
ground, and had dragged at its destroying 
tail loads of laughing human beings, and 
if they had been told that the people alluded 
to this pulverizing portent chirpily as ‘The 
Twopenny Tube,’ they would have called 
down the fire of heaven on us as a race of 
half-witted atheists.” 


Stevenson, not so profoundly modern as 
Mr. Chesterton, pleads for the “old mild 
lustre” of gas-lamps in a passage that the 
younger critic may have echoed half-con- 
sciously; at any rate, the parallel is inter- 
esting if only because it reflects a real dif- 
ference of style: 

“Mankind, you would have thought,” 
wrote Stevenson, “might have remained 
content with what Prometheus stole for 
them, and not gone fishing the profound 
heaven with kites to catch and domesticate 
the wildfire of the storm. Yet here we have 
the levin brand at our doors, and it is pro- 
posed that we should henceforward take our 
walks abroad in the glare of permanent 
lightning. A man need not be very super- 
stitious if he scruple to follow his plea- 
sures by the light of the Terror that Flieth.” 


In the matter of style, Mr. Chesterton has 
something to acquire and much to get rid 
of. The man who makes epigrams should. 
like the liar, have a long memory. But 
while the liar must keep his lie set up and 
ready for a new impression, the author of 
an epigram should break up his type forth- 
with. Mr. Chesterton’s new volume scin- 
tillates with stale epigrams. In the essay 
on Tolstoy, in which he demonstrates the 
appalling strength of the doctrine of mild- 
ness and non-resistance, he remarks that 
in Tolstoy’s mythology “St. George did not 
conquer the dragon; he tied a pink ribbon 
round its neck and gave it a saucer of milk." 
No one need be offended by this rather triv- 
ial conceit unless he should happen to re- 
member Mr. Chesterton's criticism of the 
Greek notion of the monstrous. “It is ex- 
traordinary,”’ he says in ‘A Defence of Ugly 
Things,’ ‘‘to watch the gradual emasculation 
of the monsters of Greek myth under the 
pestilent influence of the Apollo Belvedere. 
The chimera was a creature of whom any 
healthy-minded people would have been 
proud; but when we see it in Greek pictures 
we feel inclined to tie a ribbon round its 
neck and give it a saucer of milk.” It never 
seems quite fair that a gocd story or a 
good epigram shouid not bear repetition; but 
it is a fact that Mr. Chesterton's very acute 
remarks on parody in bis essay on Bret 
Harte lose much of their force for the read- 
er who has just met the same phrases ap- 
plied to satire in the essay on Pope. 
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In every essay some paradox is main- 
tained, and with much ingenuity and convic- 
tion. Mr. Chesterton, having said to him- 
self that he must be a very shallow critic 
who cannot see that black is white, and that 
Clapham is built on a volcano, introduces 
Charlotte Bronté or St. Francis or Pope 
merely as lay figures on which to drape 
these eternal truths. The result is hardly 
to be called literary criticism; what these 
essays state is a philosophy of life, with 
illustrations from literature. The state- 
ment is always sincere and robust, but it 
nearly always lacks the quality of style 
which would give it permanent value. It is 
not for nothing that Browning is Mr. Ches- 
terton’s favorite poet; like Browning, what 
he cares about is rather the thought than 
the expression of it. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Chesterton’s 
haste that the volume is full of typographi- 
cal errors. The most serious of these for 
the reader is the interchange of the top lines 
of pp. 233-4; in the Essay on Pope the page- 
headings are out of order; on page 202 we 
meet with ‘‘Une réve.”’ 


The Correspondence of William I. and ‘Bis- 
marck. With other letters from and to 
Prince Bismarck. Translated by J. A. 
Ford. Two volumes, Pp. xxiv., 221; xxx., 
237. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1903, 

The title of this book is somewhat mis- 
leading, for while the first volume contains 
nearly two hundred letters and notes from 
William I. to Bismarck, and about one hun- 
dred from Bismarck to William I., the col- 
lection is hardly a correspondence: many 
of the communications are printed without 
the letters answering them or the letters 
which they answered. Much less should 
the collection be described as the corre- 
spondence between these historical per- 
sonages; that is presumably locked up in 
the Prussian archives. Many of the royal 
leiters are congratulations on birthdays 
other personal or family events, 
announcements of honors, thanks for ser- 


and on 


vices, ete. There is a little real correspon- 
dence, and correspondence of political in- 
terest,in the letters exchanged inconnection 


with several of Bismarck’s threatened re- 
signations; and we are brought fairly into 
the field of political history in reading a few 


brief royal epistles written between 1863 
and 1866. These are samples, evidently, of 
the “little notes’’ of which Bismarck fre- 
quently complained. They show what we 
knew before-—that the King in no wise com- 


prehended his premier’s diplomacy and was 
often terrified by it. It was for this reason, 
probably, that Bismarck preserved them. 

The premier’s own letters are communica- 
tions of which he preserved the draft or 
which were returned to him with royal com- 
ment. If a collector of autographs could 
have one, and but one, of the original let- 
ters, he would perhaps select, as character- 
istic of the two men, that in which Bis- 
marck announced to the King that the 
troops of Napoleon III. had occupied the 
City of Mexico. The King, whose victories 
were at that time (1863) all in the future, 
returned this letter with the comment, “He 
is fortunate’; and Bismarck filed it away 
with the added comment, ‘“‘Pourvu que cela 
dure" (pp. 28, 24). 

Among the most interesting of Bismarck’s 
letters is one in which, with extreme def- 
erence of manner and unwonted circumlo- 







, 





cution, he suggests that a royal epistle al- 
ready dispatched by courier to Queen Au- 
gusta should be recalled; because, as he 
humbly submits, if the news it contains 
regarding certain Austro-Prussian arrange- 
ments should indirectly reach Vienna, the 
Austrian Government would feel that there 
had been a breach of confidence, and the 
result of such a feeling might be war. The 
King promptlyintercepted the letter by tel- 
egram (pp. 50-52). 

The sub-title of the book, ‘“‘with other let- 
ters from and to Prince Bismarck,” de- 
scribes the contents of’ the second volume, 
which are very miscellaneous. The letters 
from Crown Prince Frederick show that 
he was as little able as was his father to 
understand Bismarck’s diplomacy before 
1866. He desired the adoption of ‘‘a definite 
policy” in the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
and warned Bismarck against dreams of 
"expansion,’’ because he feared that Prussia 
would “fall between two stools’’ (vol. li., 
pp. 114, 115). What he meant, of course, 
was that Prussia would forfeit the sym- 
pathy of the German Liberals (who at that 
time wished to see the Augustenburg prince 
on the throne of Schleswig-Holstein) with- 
out securing the duchies for Prussia. The 
latest letters printed are from the spring of 
1888. There are no letters from or to the 
present Emperor. 

The collection contains material for the 
historian, but, excellent as is the transla- 
tion, the conscientious historian will con- 
sult the German edition. Others, who buy 
the volumes in the expectation of finding a 
connected and self-explanatory ‘‘correspon- 
dence,” will be disappointed. The selection 
is very arbitrary: it represents merely the 
personal interest which the letters pos- 
sessed for Bismarck himself. The scanty 
notes translated from the German edition 
explain only such allusions as may per- 
plex even a reader who is very familiar 
with the history of the period, and the notes 
added by the translator merely interpret a 
few technical terms and unfamiliar abbre- 
viations, There are very few misprints; 
but the omission of a ‘‘not’”’ in the opening 
sentence of the letter printed on page 57 
of the first volume is destructive of the 
meaning. There is no index, but the table of 
contents is very full, indicating the subject 
of each letter. 


Money and Banking: An Introduction to the 
Study of Modern Currencies. By William 
A Scott, Ph.D., Director of the School of 
Commerce and Professor of Economic 
History and Theory in the University of 
Wisconsin. Henry Holt & Co. Pp. x., 381. 
1903. 

The belated appearance of an adequate 
manual on money and banking gives fresh 
evidence of the erratic working of: the law 
of supply and demand with respect to 
economic literature. For a decade or more, 
a conspicuous need of teachers and students 
of political economy in its practical aspects, 
both in this country and in England, has 
been a satisfactory text-book on the 
mechanism and technique of economic ex- 
change. The place which up to that time 
had been fairly well filled by books such 
as Jevons's ‘Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange’ and Francis A. Walker's Johns 
Hopkins University lectures on ‘Money,’ 
and, a few years later, by the same author’s 
Lowell Institute course on ‘Money, Trade, 





and Industry,’ has become increasingly 
bare. Specific purposes have been served 
by the use of Laughlin’s ‘History of Bi- 
metallism in Europe,’ Taussig’s ‘Silver Sit- 
uation in the United States,’ Dunbar’s ‘His- 
tory and Theory of Banking,’ and Horace 
White’s ‘Money and Banking.’ But, in the 
main, Professor Scott is entirely right in 
saying that the need of a suitable text-book 
on money and banking has been felt by 
every teacher of political economy, and 
that no one of the books available for the 
English-speaking student covers the entire 
ground in a comprehensive manner, and 
that few, if any of them, have been written 
with the needs of the student distinctly in 
mind. 

It will be generally agreed that the pres- 
ent work is a cheering approximation to 
the desideratum thus indicated. The self- 
respecting teacher of political economy will 
probably continue to lament the absence of 
“a good text-book’ on monetary theory and 
practice, and contemplate writing one for 
himself; but until this ideal be obtained, 
he will experience less embarrassment than 
heretofore in the selection of the least un- 
suitable manual. The merits of Professor 
Scott’s book are an intelligent appreciation 
of the place of monetary phenomena in 
modern economic life, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance, born of successful academic ex- 
perience, with student needs and difficulties 
in the study of the subject. The arrange- 
ment of chapters is convenient; the biblio- 
graphical apparatus is helpful. 

Such defects as the book reveals are in 
large measure traceable to the embarrass- 
ment which the scientist as text-book wri- 
ter inevitably experiences in harmonizing 
positive contribution with elementary ex- 
position. As an original writer and think- 
er in monetary science, Professor Scott 
stands, like the group of careful students 
whom Professor Laughlin has trained, for 
trenchant criticism of the so-called quan- 
tity theory of money. A careful paper, 
published as far back as March, 1897, gave 
evidence of the vigor and originality of 
Professor Scott’s thought in this direction. 
In the six years since elapsed, an important 
doctrinal controversy has developed, and 
while it would perhaps be an unreasonable 
demand that a substantial volume of four 
hundred pages emanating from one of the 
controversionalists should contain no con- 
tribution thereto, the penalty of unre- 
straint has been a certain incongruity in 
scope. The chapters dealing with the stan- 
dard of value and the quantity theory of 
prices are pitched in a distinctly higher 
key than the bulk of the volume—not be- 
cause these are abstruse, theoretical parts 
of the subject incapable of expression in 
words of one syllable, but from the fact 
that the expositor is here necessarily merg- 
ed in the advocate. The reader feels that 
the assurance of the preface that, in con- 
sidering debated issues, the author, while 
not attempting to conceal his own views, 
would present both sides of the question, 
has been observed scantily in letter and 
not at all in spirit. He feels it the more 
because, in other places, as in the discus- 
sion of the theory of bimetallism, the au- 
thor’s attitude is conspicuously judicious 
and well balanced. 

Professor Scott’s exposition of monetary 
theories would have gained in usefulness 
by some reference to their historical devel- 
opment. Thus, in discussing Gresham's 
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law, attention might properly have been 
called to the respective contributions to it 
of David Ricardo and Francis A. Walker, 
however vigorously the author dissent from 
the resultant. Almost alone among modern 
writers on money, the lamented Prof. Sidney 
Sherwood seemed to realize the importance 
of associating the history of monetary 
theories with the critical discussion of their 
actual content. 

Bimetallism receives full and intelligent 
treatment at Professor Scott’s hands, with 
the striking exception that no reference is 
made to the international negotiations car- 
ried on by the United States, through the 
agency of the Wolcott Commission, in the 
spring and summer of 1899. As bare of 
positive results as any of the interna- 
tional monetary conferences that preceded 
it, this effort is still of considerable sig- 
nificance in the history of the movement. 
England then for the first time learned of 
India’s unwillingness to reopen her mints 
to the free coinage of silver; active and 
not-to-be-despised bimetallic agitation in 
France suffered a crushing reverse; and, 
most important of all, a considerable body 
of thoughtful people in the United States 
then became convinced of the utter futility 
of further striving towards international bi- 
metallism, and, consequently, of the im- 
practibility of any other course than the 
adoption of the gold standard by the United 
States. 

Despite the author’s evident painstaking 
care, certain omissions and infelicities have 
crept in, to be eliminated in the future 
editions which there is every reason to 
anticipate. We note only the phrase “‘to put 
it up” (p. 8) in the sense of “to use’’; the 
statement (p. 131) that one of the advan- 
tages of bank currency is that the stub of 
a checkbook constitutes a convenient record 
of expenditures; and the apparent omission 
from the detailed list of references of Laun- 
hard’s discussion of the quantity theory 
noted on page 68. 





The History of the Talmud, from the Time 
of its Formation, about 200 B. c., up to 
the Present Time. By Michael L. Rod- 
kinson. New York: New Talmud Publish- 
ing Company. 1903. 2 vols. Pp. x., 160, 
vi., 106. Portrait. 


The translation of the Talmud by Dr. 
Rodkinson we have dealt with briefly in 
“Notes,” volume by volume, as it appears. 
It may be in place, however, in connection 
with this introductory history, to discuss 
somewhat more exactly the general plan of 
the work. With the storm which greeted 
the first volumes, but which now, happily, 
is blowing over, we have nothing more to 
do. Its causes were evidently in great part 
personal and racial. Dr. Rodkinson’s work, 
on the other hand, has now passed to a 
public beyond all such limitations and jeal- 
ousies. 

He is, evidently, a most learned Talmud- 
ist of the ancient type. Further, he has 
largely succeeded in adding to this early 
training much of the tone and attitude of 
modern scholarship. To completely make 
over a student from the Russian rabbinical 
schools into a graduate of one of our West- 
ern universities is manifestly impossible, 
and probably undesirable. But that one 
who dabbled in his early days in books of 
fate and the mysteries of Zohar should 





come, in his later years, to be the trans- 
lator of the Talmud into English, and Eng- 
lish most able and nervous at that, is only 
another proof of the possibilities inherent 
in the Jewish race and of the transforming 
and assimilating power of our civilization. 
But, in part, the form of his enterprise has 
been malgré lui. This translation is only 
an appendix to a much larger scheme, an 
edition of the Talmud in the original. The 
Talmud, as yet, has never been edited; 
many have shrunk from the task on reli- 
gious grounds; others because of the hope- 
less labor—hopeless on account of the size 
of the book and the inadequacy of the ma- 
terials. Others, more reasonably, have 
urged that it would be unscientific and im- 
possible to reduce to a precise text a book 
that originated orally, was long transmit- 
ted orally, and never, perhaps, reached a 
fixed recension. The problem, thus, {s much 
that of editing the Arabic text of ‘The 1,001 
Nights,’ a similarly gigantic oral and float- 
ing compilation, and raises the question, 
What is the text to be edited? In the case 
of ‘The Nights’ the problem has been solved 
by leaving the original alone and produc- 
ing eclectic translations. Such, too, is the 
solution to which the logic of the case has 
forced Dr. Rodkinson. His revised text is 
still unprinted, but his translation, prun- 
ing repetitions and absurdities, combining, 
arranging, and paragraphing, is now well 
advanced in publication. 

That such a method, inevitable though it 
may be, would arouse criticism was to be 
expected. Worshippers of the printed text, 
to whom every repetition was sacred, and 
reverencers of the critical faith that is in 
MSS. were equally scandalized. Besides 
these ungrounded panics, a genuine cause 
for fear undoubtedly lay, and lies, in the 
liberty which Dr. Rodkinson claims io 
strike from his translation what for him 
is too manifestly absurd to have been ut- 
tered by any sage of the Talmud. There 
are, he holds, many such interpolations 
made by enemies to cast ridicule on the 
book and its methods. The reply to this 
can only be that it is for each reader to 
judge as to degrees of absurdity; much of 
the kind, and most mirthful, too, has been 
left in this translation. But, for all this 
chance of disagreement, the translation 
should be heartily welcomed, and the iron 
industry of the translator—brazen-bowelled 
as was ever Greek grammarian—must be 
admired and commended. He is doing a 
piece of work of which he may well be 
proud, and setting an example of broad 
treatment to Western scholars, who too 
often give to details the time which should 
yield results. 

Practically the same must be said of the 
present historical introduction. Few mod- 
ern students will admit Dr. Rodkinson’s 
view of the beginnings of the Talmud; his 
learning none will doubt. The later history 
is well told, and especially that in which 
the writer himself had a part. Generally, 
if the unlearned reader will bear in mind 
that he is dealing with a product of the 
traditional rabbinical school, he may trust 
himself safely to this guidance. And now- 
adays one has to bear in mind that every 
book is the product of some schooi or 
other. We wish Dr. Rodkinson, then, health 
and vigor for his long task. 








inna Swanwick: A Memoir 
her Niece, Mary L. Bruce. 
Fisher Unwin. 1903. 


Compiled by 
London: T 


Beyend the small group of those who 
caring for Goethe and Aéschylus, care only 
enough to read them in translations, the 
name of Anna Swanwick must be wholly un- 
familiar. Few writers have secured a rep- 
utation solely on the grounds of a success- 
ful translation. North’s ‘Plutarch,’ Cary’s 
or Carlyle’s ‘Dante,’ suggest some of these 
exceptional persons whose names are for 
ever linked to the classic masterpieces 
over which they unselfishly toiled. Such a 
one as they was Anna Swanwick; but when 
she chose the translation of ‘“‘Faust’’ and 
the dramas of A@schylus for her life-work, 
she lighted on masterpieces of which a final 
translation can never be made, and cer 
tainly no translation which for any length 
of time will satisfy the demands of the 
scholar who is a literary critic. For a de- 
cade or so, however, to read A®schylus in 
English meant, in England at least, to 
read Anna Swanwick. Her fashion has 
passed; Morshead or even Professor Lewis 
Campbell has taken her place in a genera- 
tion that is not to be put off with ‘‘grace- 
ful’ and “elegant” versions of poets who 
are neither elegant nor graceful. Miss 
Swanwick’s translation of ‘‘Faust’’ has also 
been superseded, notably by that of Mr. 
Webb; but hers will always rank among 
the best, and, since it includes the Second 
Part, has a special value. About the time 
when she was translating Goethe, Carlyle 
was making the study of German literature 
fashionable, and she profited by an enthu- 
siasm that demanded translations of Freili- 
grath for the provincial papers. 

Miss Swanwick, who died in 1899, lived 
through eighty-five years, in which a visit 
to Berlin and a tour in Switzerland were 
the only recorded events. A life spent in 
a drawing room on the edge of Regent’s 
Park may, of course, be as dramatic in its 
way as Cleopatra's if one could but learn 
the secrets of it. But Miss Swanwick’s 
biographer had no written material, no 
journal intime, to inspire her, and she was 
reduced to collecting from Miss Swanwick’s 
friends testimonials of her life and char- 
acter, which are dull as such things must 
be even when they are written by the mas- 
ter of Trinity and Mr. Bryce. Among the 
intimate friends of Miss Swanwick were 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lecky, and many 
other distinguished men, such as Dr. Mar- 
tineau and Francis Newman, who were at- 
tracted to the quiet house in Cumberland 
Terrace by the personal charm and con- 
versational powers of which we get no 
glimpse in this memoir. 

The recent publication of Mr. Morley’s 
Life of Gladstone adds interest to a pas- 
sage in a letter by Miss Swanwick. She 
was breakfasting with Gladstone socon 
after the appearance of Morley's Life of 
Richard Cobden.’ Mr. Gladstone spoke 
with appreciation of the book, 

“while at the same time giving expression 
to the opinion that, in delineating the 
character of his hero, the biographer had 
not done justice to the religious element, 
with which he had evidently no sympathy. 
. + . Mr. Morley’s rejection of religion 
leaves unexplained the fact that the exis- 
tence of a Power beyond humanity has been 
recognized in every age and every clime. 
That Mr. Cobden recognized that Power 
and experienced the religious emotions 


consequent upon that recognition, appears 
from passages in his ‘Life’ which tend to 
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refute Mr. Morley’s judgment as to his 
negative attitude towards religion, and to 
confirm Mr. Gladstone’s opinion as express- 
ed above.” 

Miss Swanwick was an advocate of wo- 
man's rights, but she was not of the mili- 
tant type. In fact, it seems that she, like 
many Englishwomen, were roused to self- 
assertion by the treatment of a 
“noble band of women workers, headed by 
Lucretia Mott, who came from Massachu- 
setts to join a great anti-slavery 
convention in London in 1840. When the 
meeting opened, these ladies were refused 
admittance on account of their sex! .. . 
This flagrant act of injustice planted the 
seed of discontent in' many a woman’s 
mind, and Anna Swanwick, feeling within 
her the same spirit that animated Lucretia 
Mott, determined to help her sex 
to take their proper place in the body pol- 
itic’’ (p. 158). 


This sectarian action on the part of the 
“World’s Convention’’ may be studied in 
detail in the ‘Life of Garrison.’ 

We might dwell on Miss Swanwick’s 
charities and her work in the cause of the 
education of women, but that not to have 
had such interests would be surprising in 
an unmarried woman of some fortune and 
much intelligence. She was educated by 
Dr. Martineau and Francis Newman, the 
eardinal’s gifted brother. After all, a wo- 
men's college must have seemed a make- 
shift to one whose own training had been 
eo liberal yet so informal. 





In Search of a Siberian Klondike. Nar- 
rated by W. B. Vanderlip, and edited by 
H. B. Hulbert. The Century Co. 1903. 
8vo., pp. xvill., 315. 


The northeastern extreme of Siberia is 
one of the regions of the earth least known 
to the general public, and even to the 
geographer. A century ago it was the scene 
of explorations of which the records are 
among the rarities of a geographer’s libra- 
ry. Later the penetration, by the Ameri- 
can whaling fleet, of Polar waters beyond 
Bering Strait made the shores and native 
inhabitants better known to the navigator; 
and the visit of a few vessels connected 
with the search for Sir John Franklin 
gave occasion for one or two popular nar- 
ratives, now almost forgotten. In 1866-8 
the explorations for a telegraph line to 
connect the two continents by way of Ber- 
ing Strait were instrumental in giving us 
the first modern descriptions of the inte- 
rior, in volumes by Bush and Kennan. 
With the exception of some reports by 
military or naval officers concerned with 
the Jcannetle rescue expedition, or the 
voyage of the Vega, and necessarily of a 
rather superficial character, nothing of 
any value has been written since, for the 
weneral reader. 

After the discoveries of gold in the Klon- 
dike and at Nome, it was natural that the 
prospector should endeavor to discover 
whether the belt of gold-bearing rocks so 
productive in the Yukon territory and 
Alaska is or is not continued beyond the 
straits on the Asiatic side of Bering Sea. 
Knowing that, where the two continents ap- 
proach most nearly, the character of the 


rocks on the two sides is strongly 
contrasted, those familiar with these 
shores were the least hopeful. But the 


unexpected frequently happens in mining 
matters, and not a few were willing to risk 
the cost and labor of exploration to deter- 


, 





mine the actual state of the case. Mr. 
Vanderlip, a professional prospector, who 
had been engaged in mining in Korea, had 
the idea of offering his services for this 
purpose, and, proceeding to Vladivostok, 
was immediately engaged by a Russian firm 
with the full approval of the local authori- 
ties. 

His instructions contemplated prospect- 
ing in Kamtchatka near. Petropavlovsk, 
along the eastern coast of the peninsula 
and on the Commander Islands; then on 
the northern and eastern shores of the 
Okhotsk Sea, and northeastward into the in- 
terior, as circumstances might seem to in- 
dicate. He was supplied with documents, 
authorizing him to call upon Russian offi- 
cials for whatever help he needed, whether 
subsistence or transportation, and took 
with him a supply of such trading goods as 
are necessary to pay one’s Way among un- 
civilized people and in a country where 
money is practically unknown. The Rus- 
sian Chartered Company holds the monopo- 
ly of the fur trade in these regions. An 
annual vessel visits the various ports 
where business is done, carrying supplies 
of all sorts and bringing back the annual 
stock of purchased furs. On the same ves- 
sel the Russian governor-general makes his 
yearly inspection of the convict settlements 
on Sakhalin Island and the trading posts 
on the Russian coasts of Bering Sea, as far 
north as the Anadyr River. This being the 
only means of reaching Kamtchatka short 
of chartering a private vessel, Mr. Vanderlip 
embarked with his cargo, two Korean 
miners, and a young Russian of some edu- 
cation. 

Leaving Vladivostok on the 22d of July, 
on the steamer Cosmopolite, the first stop 
was made at the convict station of Korsa- 
kovsk on the island of Sakhalin. Here are 
sent only the most hardened criminals, 
mostly murderers (for there is no capital 
punishment except for treason in Russia, 
and political prisoners are not sent to 
Sakhalin). After a stay of a few hours the 
steamer proceeded, with the intention of 
rounding the southern end of the island, 
but about eight o’clock in the evening 
brought up in the fog or the rocks of the 
coast and became a total wreck, fortunate- 
ly without loss of life. The party returned 
to Korsakovsk, and a relief steamer, se- 
cured by telegraph, arrived in about six 
days. In spite of the loss of his equip- 
ment, Mr. Vanderlip decided to continue on 
his way and live off the country. Petro- 
pavlovsk was reached, and the supposed 
copper deposits examined, but without dis- 
covering any economically valuable ore. 
Thence the party proceeded to the Okhotsk 
Sea, touching at the Tigil River on their 
way to the Ghijiga River and Settlement. 

From Ghijiga as a centre, prospecting 
was done in various directions covering the 
headwaters of the river and both slopes of 
the adjacent portions of the Stanovoi range 
of mountains. Much of the time the party 
was among the uncivilized Korak tribes, of 
whom interesting details are given. No- 
where was gold found in paying quantity. 
Subsequently a trip was made to the north- 
east through the Chukchi country across 
the neck of the peninsula to Bering Sea 
and along the coast to Baron Korff Bay, 
and, finally, after much hardship, back 
again to the Okhotsk coast and Ghijiga. Of 
the Chukchi, Mr. Vanderlip speaks in the 
highest terms, and apparently with good 





reason. He says of the object of the ex- 
pedition: ‘‘Though there may be gold with- 
in the radius that I covered, I satisfied my- 
self that there were no extensive auriferous 
deposits on the streams flowing into the 
Okhotsk Sea near its head, nor in the beach 
sands along the shore of Bering Sea south 
of the Anadyr River.” 

During the succeeding spring, Mr. Van- 
derlip, with a chartered vessel and a large 
party of Russian miners, carefully exam- 
ined the shores of the Chukchi peninsula 
from the Arctic circle round to Anadyr Bay, 
finding large deposits of lignitic coal west 
of Plover Bay, but no indications of the 
precious metals in quantities to pay for 
mining, thus confirming the unfavorable 
opinion which had been held by those pre- 
viously most familiar with the coast in 
question. 

While the narrative makes no pretensions 
to literary merit, it is a straightforward 
and interesting account of experience, en- 
livened with a vein of genial humor. Of 
its fidelity to truth there can be no ques- 
tion, and the narrator’s observations on 
the manners and customs of the native peo- 
ple with whom he was so intimately 
thrown, make excellent reading. Among 
those living in the interior, during more 
than a hundred years since they were first 
visited the changes appear to have been 
very slight. The singular custom of in- 
toxication by means of the dried toadstool 
(Amanita) is still continued by the Koraks 
as the earliest travellers described it. The 
coast Eskimo, or ‘“‘sedentary Chukchi’ of 
the earlier accounts, have suffered much 
from the introduction of liquor and disease 
by visiting traders. The true Chukchi, or 
“deer men,’ remain as formerly a bold 
and energetic race, untaxed and uncon- 
querable, meeting the white man (other 
than the hated Russian) with the courtesy 
of an equal and with generous hospitality. 

The book is well printed, with many excel- 
lent illustrations from photographs by the 
author, but would have been more complete 
had an index been provided. 





The New Era in the Philippines. By the 
Rey. Arthur J. Brown, D.D. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 

This lucubration should have been put 
forth as a pamphlet on Protestant mission- 
ary work in the islands, or as a tract, in 
which sort of document the author might 
be presumed to bave a right to quote 
poetry and prose philosophy (of most re- 
cent production) to his heart’s content. It 
has no claim whatever to being ‘‘a vigor- 
ous statement of the conditions and needs 
of our new possessions, written from per- 
sonal observation.” The author is Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, and spent two months, more or 
less, in 1901, visiting Manila and a few 
points in the Bisayas. All but the first nine 
of the twenty-nine chapters are devoted to 
matters related to the Protestant missions 
and their work. From the standpoint of 
one who believes that the regeneration of 
the Filipinos depends upon Protestantizing 
them, and that the masses of them are 
eagerly waiting to have this transforma- 
tion worked in them, Mr, Brown’s sermon 
—for it would best have been delivered 
as such—is a very fair sort of argument. 
To hold him strictly to facts, however, 
would disturb his logical sequence not in- 
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frequently. He thinks the former friar- 
priests very rarely preached to the Fili- 
pinos; is unaware that occasional Protes- 
tant proselyters from Spain and England 
were not slaughtered outright in cold blood 
by cruel Spain for preaching and introduc- 
ing the Bible; apparently regards the re- 
cent translations of the Bible into Tagalog, 
Bisayan, and other dialects as most schol- 
arly performances; seems to think it 
strange that the Spanish Governor-Generals 
“had no scruples about supporting the 
Church, not only personally, but also offi- 
cially,” when by their position they were 
the Vice-Royal Patrons of Religion, as 
representatives of the King of Spain; and 
gravely pronounces the Jesuit Observatory 
(established in 1865) the greatest thing the 
Roman Catholic occupation ever did for the 
Philippines. He cites as one of the 
Protestant missionaries to whom ‘‘no other 
Americans there can give points on tact,” 
a man who recently, for the fortieth time, 
in a public sermon in Manila warned Amer- 
icans to beware lest the Filipinos should 
repeat on them the history of the Sepoy re- 
bellion and massacres. He appeals for 
Protestant schools in the islands on pre- 
cisely the same grounds on which the Ro- 
man Catholic prelates there have based 
their opposition to the public schools, 
thereby incurring his censure. Bishop 
Salazar, too, felt, over three hundred years 
ago, that Providence was bringing the Chi- 
nese to the Philippines to be made Chris- 
tians. In the same vein the reverend au- 
thor urges free admission of Chinese, coo- 
lies and all, to the Philippines. He last 
year published a report in which he said 
they were “so absolutely indispensable to 
industrial and commercial development” 
that without them we shall “never get 
out of the Philippines more than half of 
what they will cost us.” 

As to the chapters devoted to Philippine 
conditions in general, which alone can jus- 
tify putting this book out as one to en- 
lighten the public about our new prob- 
lems, the less said the better. They are 
full of such errors as calling the Indonesian 
hill tribes of Mindanao Mohammedans, and 
saying that “Spain never attempted a real 
occupation” of Samar, and of such snap- 
judgments as the assertions that Legaspi’s 
successors as Governor-Generals were, “with 
few exceptions, cruel, avaricious, and cor- 
rupt.”” Taken as a whole, this book is only 
another illustration of the inconsequent 
way in which so many Americans are just 
now rushing into type. 





The Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia: 
Being Babylonian and Assyrian incanta- 
tions against the demons, ghouls, vam- 
pires, hobgoblins, ghosts, and kindred evil 
spirits, which attack mankind. Transla‘- 
ed from the original Cuneiform texts, with 
transliterations, vocabulary, notes, etc. 
By R. Campbell Thompson, M. A. Vol. I. 
“Evil Spirits.” London: Luzac & Co. 1903. 


This work in two volumes, of which the 
second is yet in the press, contains the 
English transliterations and translations 
with ‘brief notes of the collections of evil- 
spirit texts published by the trustees of 
the British Museum in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth parts of ‘Cuneiform Texts from 
Babylonian Tablets, etc.’ These texts are 
contained in about 240 tablets and fragments 
in the possession of the British Museum, for 








the most part from the library of Ashur- 
banipal, of which 160 are now published ior 
the first time. They contain copies of all 
the tablets belonging to the series on “Evil 
Spirits,’’ “Fever Sickness,’’ and ‘‘Headache.” 
Although one of these tablets is dated as 
late as “the one hundred and eighth year 
of Seleucus and the forty-fourth of Antio- 
chus,”” and none of them is earlier than 
the time of Ashurbanipal, nevertheless, all 
are written in Sumerian, generally with a 
Semitic interlinear translation, and it may 
fairly be assumed that they represent the 
magical-religious ideas of the pre-Semitic 
population of Babylonia, 4000 B. c. or even 
earlier. When the Semites entered the 
country they seem to have been little more 
than nomads, with a very rudimentary civili- 
zation and unformulated religious ideas, so 
that they readily took over, practically ia 
their entirety, the Sumerian devil and evil 
spirit doctrines. From them these doctrines, 
with the magical practices connected with 
them, spread to the Hebrews and other 
western Semitic populations, and ultimately 
through them reached and affected Europe. 
The famous Lilith, the wife of Adam in Rab- 
binic lore, isa name borrowed from the old 
Sumerian, where, in both the masculine and 
feminine form, it represents some kind of 
ghost; and the conception of the marriage 
of a man with a lilith is borrowed from the 
same source. Similarly, the word shedim. 
a common word for demons in the Hebrew 
prophets, is borrowed from the ancient Su- 
merians. 

The ghost or departed spirit played a 
prominent part in Sumerian demonology, 
and one important form of sorcery prac- 
tised among the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
as also among the Hebrews, by ultimate 
derivation from the Sumerians, was the 
raising of the departed spirit. The spirit 
of the dead naturally descended into the un- 
derworld, the house of darkness, where it 
eked out a wretched existence, depending, 
in part certainly, on the attentions of the 
living, the libations offered by its descend- 
ants or kinsfolk. If these libations failed 
to be offered, then it was liable, forced by 
the need of subsistence, to Come back to 
earth, where it wandered up and down seek- 
ing some luckless wight with whom it had a 
past connection, either of kinship or of hos- 
pitality, by grace of which it could plague 
and torment him until such time as it was 
exorcised by a priest. Similarly, the ghosts 
of unburied or uncared-for men and women, 
the spirits of those who died violent or un- 
natural deaths, and particularly of wojuen 
who died in childbed, returned to earth to 
haunt and harass the living. There were 
also ghouls, hobgoblins, and fiends of vari- 
ous descriptions whoinhabited desert places, 
ruins, old tombs, and the like. Most fa- 
mous and often mentioned in these incan- 
tations are the seven evil spirits, who ap- 
pear even in the New Testament and in 
post-Christian Syrian charms. Mr. Thomp- 
son, in his introduction, gives an admirable 
summary of what is now known of all these 
spirits and demons who were the authors of 
the ills that befall mankind—sickness, loss 
of offspring, storms, whirlwinds, and the 
like, and the methods by which they were 
exorcised. 

The texts printed in this volume are con- 
nected especially with Eridu and its god 
Ea. Through Ea and his son Marduk is ob- 
tained the information by which the spirits 
are to be exorcised, and frequent mention 





is made of the incantation of Eridu. Water 
is a common element in these exorcisms 
as the element of Ea in which his essence 
Was supposed to be always present. Be- 
sides water, we find meteoric stones, branch- 
es (especially of a certain plant, kishkanu 
also from Eridu), and spittle, used as th 
materials of exorcism. The incantation 
often takes the form of a story of the way 
in which the gods overcame the evil spirit 
to which some particular malady or misfor- 
tune was attributed, with mention of the 
name of the spirit,asevidence of that knowl- 
edge on the part of the exorcist which is 
power. A good example of this type of incan- 
tation is the exorcism of the worm, to be 
used in case of toothache, “‘believedto be due 
to the gnawing of small worms."’ This com- 
mences with the creation of the world—the 
heavens by Anu, the earth by the heavens, 
the rivers by the earth, the canals by the 
rivers, the marshes by the canals, and the 
worm by the marshes. The worm then weeps 
before Shamash and Ea, asking what shall 
be its food. It is given, among other things, 
dry bones for food. Then it says (p. Ixiv.) 


‘Let me drink among the teeth, 

And set me on the gums; 

That I may devour the blood of the teeth 
And of their gums destroy their strength."’ 


The exorcist, having thus shown his know!- 
edge of the cause of the toothache, is in- 
structed to utter his exorcism thus: 

“OQ Worm! 

May Ea smite thee with the might of his fist!’ 
It is an incantation of this sort of which 
a part was mistaken by Sayce and Pinches 
for the Babylonian story of Eden. his 
text, to which considerable additions have 
now been made, Mr. Thompson shows satis- 
factorily had nothing whatever to do with 
the myth of Eden, but is, in fact, an incan- 
tation of Eridu, in general character not ua- 
like several others contained in this volume 

The book, both in its introduction and in 
the texts here presented, is a valuable con- 


! tribution to the study of primitive religious 


ideas in general, a value which is vastly 
enhanced by the fact that it is this Sumerian 
demonology in particular which is the fi 
rect ancestor of the witchcraft and spirit 
lore of the entire Western world. In me- 
chanical execution the book is admirable. 
It is sightly to look at, convenient in size 
and weight, with paper of good body, gen- 
erously spaced and margined. It is volume 
xiv. in Luzac’s “Semitic Text and Transla- 
tion Series.” 


The Influence of Christianity upon National 
Character, Ulustrated by the Lives and 
Legends of the English Saints. Being the 
Bampton Lectures preached before the 
University of Oxford in the year 1903 by 
William Holden Hutton. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1903. 


In Mr. Hutton’s ‘English Saints’ the in- 
spiration of genuine devotion has enabled 
the writer to put himself in perfect sympa- 
thy, one may say, with the gentle souls who 
took refuge in convent or wilderness from 
the brutalities of medieval life, as well as 
with those other ardent and perhaps more 
praiseworthy spirits who stood their ground 
in the midst of the evil of the world and 
endeavored to subdue men to the likeness of 
their Master. Only here and there does the 
author’s clerical bias lead him to extend 
unduly the same sympathy to men whose 
claim to saintship rests rather on their 
services to ecclesiastical organization than 
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on the exhibition of a spirit of self-abne- 
gation and unworldliness. The modern 
reader inevitably views with suspicion the 
very title of the sixth lecture, ‘“‘The States- 
men Saints,” and, notwithstanding the gla- 
mour of mediwval tradition, there is little 
in the career of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
for instance, to lull that suspicion. From a 
similar point of view, one cannot but regard 
as a mistake the inclusion in this volume 
of King Charles I., in whom, if there was 
indeed any saintliness, there went along 
with it so much wrongheadedness and folly 
that only a High Churchman can see the 
former. 

With the exception of a hitherto unprint- 
ed life of St. Edward the King (from a 
manuscript in St. John’s College, Oxford) 
the book cannot be said to contain anything 
of original value; but in fulness of knowl- 
edge and accuracy of statement it meets all 
the demands of scientific criticism, and will 
be read with pleasure even by professional 
students of the Middle Ages. Many readers 
will regret, however, that the author should 
have given expression to his belief in the 





hideous story once connected especially 
with the name of St, William of Norwich, 
which has again during the present year, in 
the massacres of Kishenev, done such fatal 
service in the cause of superstition and in- 
humanity. 
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BOOKS FOR ALL TIMES 


IN BEAUTIFUL FORM 





THAW CO. are now accepted as the 
finest examples of typography of modern 
times. Among those already issued are: 





1 LANDOR’S PERICLES AND AS- 
PASIA. (Vol. I. of “The Library of 
Noble Authors.’’] Folio, cloth. Printed 
on hand-made paper. Edition limited to 
200 copies, signed and numbered. $15.00 
net. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. With Life of More 
and His Letters to His Daughter. Folio, 
cloth, [Vol. II. of ‘‘The Library of Noble 
Authors,’’] Folio, cloth. Printed on hand- 
made paper. Edition limited to 200 copies 
and each copy signed and numbered. 
$10.00 net. 


EMERSON’S CONDUCT OF LIFE. 
Quarto, half vellum, linen sides, Printed 
on hand-made paper. $4.00 net. 


THE DANCE OF DEATH. The com- 
plete series of the remarkable woodcuts after 
Hans Holbein. Edited by Austin Dobson. 
Printed on Japan vellum. $1.75 net. 


POLONIUS: Wise Saws and Modern 
Instances. Collected by Epwarp Fiz- 
GERALD, the translator of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam. Leather, extra gilt edges. 
$1.00 net, 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. By 
Rosert Louis Stevenson, with nineteen 
remarkable drawings by Charles Raymond 
Macauly, nine in Photogravure plates. 
Price $2.00 net, Also an edition on Japan 
vellum, limited to 150 copies. Price $10.00 
net, 


Send for Catalogues and Prospectuses to 


SCOTT-THAW CO., 
542 Fifth Ave., New York. 








THE REVERIES OF A WOMAN 


MILADI 


CLARA E. LAVGHLIN 
Now KEADY-—AT ALL ELLERS. NET $1.20 





